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Robens tents feature quality construction and thoughtful design. The fly is polyester Roomy Geodesic Dome 2 $ pers. 2.9kg 

with a polyurethane coating having a water resistance of over 4000mm, the seams are fully sealed . 

The inner tent is ripstop nylon with a reinforced floor. 

The poles are alloy 7001 T6. All tents include storm guys, alloy pegs, extra seam sealer and a stuff sac. 


in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 574067). Ph. (02) 264 2994 Fax (02) 264 2035 


Bring Happiness To Your Feet! 


products for th<e outdoors 


Robens has arrived! 
Top quality tents at 
affordable prices. 


Robens G2 


Bring Happiness 


To Your Feet! 


Available from Quality 
Outdoors Stores 


Model 
Illustrated: 
The Lady 
Classic 
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VAGABOND SYSTEMS 


Unique TackDan™ lower sole, with pyramidal profile. 
New formulation of vulcanized rubber produced in a 
tyre factory. Outstanding grip and abrasion resistance. 


10 mm insulation layer keeps water cool. 

Replaceable inner bag which can carry boiling water. 

• Easy-to-open leak-proof nozzle, 
k • Handle and wide opening to permit easy refilling. 

ACCESSORY: Plug-in pipe system. 
Vs I Z E S : 1.5 and 2.5 litre. 


TWO INNOVATIVE NEW 
PRODUCTS FOR 1994 


From the first moment we set ourselves on the course p 
of SOURCE, we committed ourselves to develop original < 
and only best quality equipment for you, the Traveller. L 




!—* 


STANDARD ACCESSORY: Sturdy storage b 
SIZES: European 37-46 


FLEXI FLASK 


SOURCE products are available at selected outdoor stores in your area. 

i Exclusively distributed in Australia by: NOMAD Travel Equipment, PO Box 1222, Bondi Junction, 2022 
Tel: (02) 369 1150 Fax: (02) 369 1105 

> r information call: (02) 369 1150 























E ven the most idealistic accept that 
advertising is a reality of magazine 
publishing. Revenue from the sale of 
magazines alone seldom comes close to 
covering the costs of production. But does this 
economic fact of life necessarily mean that the 
quality of a magazine must be compromised? 

Even before our first issue way back in 1981 
we devoted many hours to considering this 
matter and we have sought to apply our 
conclusions on a daily basis ever since. This 
was done to ensure that Wild is not 
compromised; so that you, our readers, can 
have a magazine you trust and respect and so 
that we can sleep at night. 

As a consequence, advertising in Wild 
reflects the interests you demonstrably have 
in common when you buy Wild. We seek to 
spare you unwanted advertising and to enjoy 
the marketable benefit of giving our 
advertisers only responsive readers. 

To achieve this, all advertising is screened. 
Is the product or service ethically sound and 
worth while? Would we buy it or recommend 
it to our friends? Advertisements for tobacco 
products fail at this hurdle, for example. Is the 
product or service relevant and suitable? 
Advertising should sit comfortably with the 
magazine. Does the advertisement contribute 
to a sense of the Wild ethos and aims or 
detract from them? Unsuitable advertise¬ 
ments include those for four-wheel-drive and 
other vehicles and alpine horse-back safaris. 
Is the advertising fairly presented? There are 
laws to support the exclusion of false, mis¬ 
leading and discriminatory advertising. Does 
the advertisement have adequate aesthetic 
value? Ugly and amateurishly produced 
advertisements make a magazine unattrac¬ 
tive. We have had to reject advertising under 
each of these tests. Indeed, advertising is 
rejected for almost every issue (although 
mostly because it would exceed our quota). 

Such a policy raises the question of 
censorship and freedom of expression. Like 
most publications, we reserve the right to 
refuse advertisements which we find 
philosophically or ideologically offensive or 
inappropriate. To be seen accepting revenue 
from 'the enemy' is to risk being perceived as 
hypocritical. Views radically opposed to 
Wild's can be aired in an editorial forum. Wild 
has rejected forest industry advertising but 
has welcomed forest industry representatives' 
contribution to debate in Wildfire. 

We see Wild's independence as vital. For 
example, if you couldn't rely on Wild to 


inform you fuM^JH^md reliably on the 
ever more complex subject of gear selection, 
its worth would be considerably diminished. 
If it were not independent, and seen to be 
independent, Wild would lack the credibility 
that is essential. 

One of the more shadowy areas of 
magazine publishing is the vexed question of 
'advertorial'—the publication of advertising 
in the guise of editorial information. 
Associated with this is the common practice 
of publishing articles for the purpose of 
gaining advertising: specific 'destinations' are 
'featured' to attract advertising from those 
involved in tourism and other ventures there. 
(Or certain types of products are 'reviewed' 
for the same purpose.) The result is a feature 
extolling the virtues of the destination and 
recommending products to use when you get 
there. The key advertisers are named and the 
text is cluttered with paid advertisements 
from the same businesses. Reader interest 
takes a back seat to the dictates of a collusion 
between the publisher and advertisers; the 
advertising 'tail' wags the magazine 'dog'. 

To resist these pressures and ensure that 
editorial material is published only on its 
merits requires continuous determination and 
strength of will. Yielding to them, however, 
would install the advertisers in the editorial 
chair and credibility would have flown the 
coop—with financial expediency in hot 
pursuit. Pretty soon the readers would 
disappear too. 

But difficult though these steps often are, 
they are not sufficient in themselves. We have 
to ensure that you aren't given 'too much of a 
good thing'. We constantly have to remind 
ourselves that you do not buy Wild 
principally for its advertising. For this reason 
we carefully control both the amount of 
advertising in Wild and its placement in the 
magazine. Since Wild was first published 
some 14 years ago, we have had a strictly 
enforced advertising quota which has 
remained unchanged. (We recently extended 
this quota to the separate advertising leaflets 
inserted in Wild and significantly reduced the 
number we accept.) As the amount of 
advertising has increased, the size of Wild has 
increased in exactly the same proportion. The 
last four issues have been of 120 pages each; 
the first issue was only half that size. The 
current issue is as large as our tenth- 
anniversary special issue—132 pages. Even a 
cursory inspection of Wild will reveal that 
advertising is placed to minimise its impact 


on the departments and, particularly, on 
articles. We know that you expect a quality 
magazine, not a catalogue. 

Advertising in a magazine like Wild is a 
complex and difficult subject. In dealing with 
it we have sought to establish what we 
believe are the correct principles and to apply 
them consistently. You've never been slow to 
voice your opinions on this contentious 
subject. We have valued your views and have 
found them helpful. Please keep 'em coming. 

Rock around the calendar 

It was inevitable that Wild's sister-magazine. 
Rock, Australia's climbing magazine, would 
be published more frequently than on its 
current biannual basis. It had become a matter 
of when this would happen. Two factors have 
brought this closer than would otherwise 
have been the case. First, we have now 
completed a significant upgrade of our 
computer facilities to enable us the better to 
produce and manage both Wild and Rock. 
Second, the sales of Rock and its advertising 
have increased substantially. The current 
issue is the biggest so far and, after many 
years of losing money. Rock has finally passed 
the break-even point. As a consequence, from 
April onwards Rock will be published every 
season, two weeks after each issue of Wild. To 
mark this occasion we have a limited 
subscription offer—our most extravagant 
ever. See the special form in Rock no 21 (out 
now), the advertisement on page 100 of this 
issue or phone us on (03) 826 8483 with your 
credit card at the ready. If climbing is your 
thing, you won't want to miss this offer. ■ 

Chris Baxter 


Environmental impact statement 

This magazine is printed on Ozone paper, 
which is made of 75 per cent post-consumer 
waste that has been recycled and oxygen- 
bleached. Of the gloss papers suitable for 
magazine publishing. Ozone includes one of 
the highest levels of recycled post-consumer 
waste. As a suitably heavy weight of Ozone is 
not available for the cover, that section is 
printed on Topkote paper, which is made of 
oxygen-bleached 40 per cent recycled pre¬ 
consumer waste and 10 per cent post¬ 
consumer waste. We recycle the film used in 
the printing process. Wild staff run an 
environmentally aware office. Waste paper is 
recycled, printer ribbons are re-inked and 
waste is kept to an absolute minimum. We 
invite your comments and recommendations; 
please contact the Managing Editor. 
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Go left at a big gum-tree. 
Follow the Southern Cross in a 
westerly direction. It looks like 
the summit, but it’s not. Three 
or four kilometres past the 
second stream, there’s this 
short cut. The 
track starts 
near this big 
forked stick. 


Where would you be without a Brunton 
compass? Your guess is as good as ours. 


Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.0. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 



SNO-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had prese/ved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 1 


canvas, and ' 

other fabrics 
SILICONE- 1 

WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 

available. i 
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JG EXPEDmON • THE WEST WALL • ROCKY CREEK CANYON • MOUNT HAY RIDE • DANAE BROOK • LEAD CLIMBING COURSE • OVERNIGHT BIVOUAC • STARLIGHT CANYON 


• BEGINNERS' ROCKCLIMBING COURSE • HOLE IN THE WALL CANYON • GLOWWORM TUNNEL RIDE • THREE SISTERS ABSEILING EXPEDITION • 


Team up with the 
professionals 

THE PREMIER MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE SPECIALISTS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE ❖ 
As one of Australia's most respected and innovative adventure companies, we have 
built a reputation based on safety, client satisfaction and value for money. 

WHETHER you're a nervous beginner or a seasoned 


adventurer, you'll get the chance really to extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 


STARTING OFF 

On the one-day Beginners' 

Abseiling course you do as much 
abseiling as you can fit into a day. 

Progress from the 'nursery 
boulder' to mind-blowing free 
falls. This course will prepare you 
for a wide range of more 
advanced trips and on completion 
you will be presented with a 
celebratory certificate and an 
Abseiling Starters Package. 

<0- THE MAGIC OF 
CANYONING 

When you abseil, swim, Li-Lo 
or scramble through a Blue 
Mountains canyon, you enter an 
unforgettable world of rushing waterfalls, crystal- 
clear pools and fantastic sculptured walls. BMAC 
specialises in sharing with you the cream of the 
canyons, undreamt of places which will amaze you! 


<0- TEN OUTSTANDING YEARS ^ 

Celebrating ten years of innovation, achievement and 
acclaimed service. A few of our milestones... 

• 1984 • Established as Blue 
Mountains Climbing School. 
First Blue Mountains based 
company to offer professionally 
guided canyon tours. 

• 1987 • We developed and 
refined the concept of 'the 
Abseiling Expedition' with the 
establishment of Australia's 
longest abseil route down 
Mount Banks (400 metres). 

• 1989 • Set new levels of skills 
training with the introduction 
of the first Advanced Abseiling 
Course and Abseiling In¬ 
structors' Course in the Blue 
Mountains now widely copied 

Starlight Canyon by Others. 

• 1991 • Commenced guided mountain-bike tours in 
the Blue Mountains and a quality mountain-bike hire 
service. 



Happy Birthday BMAC! 

WIN $2000 WORTH OF 
FREE COURSES & TRIPS 

It's our 10th anniversary and to celebrate we are offering over 
$2000 worth of free courses, trips and BMAC Gift Packs. 
Book on any scheduled activity before 30 December 1994 
and you can enter the draw. 



Phone, fax or write for our free brochure. 


Upstairs in Mountain Designs 
190 Katoomba St, Katoomba, NSW 2780, 

Tel: (047) 82 1271 

Mobile: 018 210 743 • Fax: (047) 821277 
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)R ROCK SKILLS COURSE • ABSEILING/GRAND CANYON • INTERMEDIATE ROCKCLIMBING COURSE • NO MAN'S LAND • ABSEILING INSTRUCTORS COURSE • MYSTERY RIDE • WOLLANGAMBE CANYON 
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MOUNT COOK 

New Zealand’s most experienced 
professional Guides. 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph 0011 64 3 435 1834 
Fax 0011 64 3 435 1898 

Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 

Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07) 854 1022 

New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 











TO PEOPLE BUYING BOOTS AT AJAYS, 

PHIL CARTER IS SOMETHING OF A PRINCE CHARMING 



He’s always looking for the perfect fit. 

Now, Cinderella may not be a typical bush- 
walker, but anyone who prefers bushwalking to 
ballroom dancing should head out to Heathmont 
to Ajays Snow Country Sports. 

There they will find Phil, Robbie and their 
staff can provide virtually anyone with bushwalking 
boots that really fit. 

But it’s not surprising that they’re so good 
at fitting boots. Even their newest recruit has had 
5 long years’ experience 
with them, learning how to 
find the perfect fit. 

And they’ve all been 
trained in the rather eso¬ 
teric art of making moulded 
footbeds for use inside 
walking or cross-country 
ski boots. And surprise, 
surprise, no one else in 
Melbourne goes to that 
amount of trouble. 

WHERE ARE YOU 
OFF TO? 

If you’ve had prob¬ 
lems with boots before, they 
like to check out your old 
boots, and then find out 
what sort of bush you in¬ 
tend walking through. 

(Sloshing through slush in 
Tasmania is obviously 
different from trudging 
through dust in the Bungle Bungles.) They also want 
to know whether your walks are usually 4 hour jaunts 
or 4 week slogs. 

NEAR ENOUGH ISN’T GOOD ENOUGH 

They start off by assessing your feet visually, 
then measuring your feet with a sizing gauge. 
(Remember them?) Then they hunt through their 
range of no less than 500 pairs till they find the perfect 
boot for you. (There’s no store in Melbourne with a 
bigger selection.) 


That’s when the special moulded footbeds are 
brought in and assessments made about whether 
that particular boot’s last is the ideal one for your 
foot. 

IF THE SHOE FITS... 

And finally, when you, and they, are perfectly 
happy with your new pair of boots, they present you 
with Ajays’ “Boot Fit Guarantee” that says Ajays 
will replace your as-new boots, or refund the cost, 
if you are unhappy with 
the fit. (If they're not as- 
new, a percentage of their 
price will be allowed against 
the replacement price or 
refund.) No one else does 
that, either! 

With service like this, 
you’d naturally expect that 
they’d stay open longer 
hours - and they do. They ’re 
open in summer from 9 to 6 
Monday to Thursday, 9 to 9 
Friday, and 9 to 2 Saturday, 
and even longer hours for 
skiers in the winter. 

WALKING BOOTS AT 
RUNAWAY PRICES 
Just at the moment, 
Ajays want to clear a 
number of discontinued 
lines, so they’re as big a 
bargain on bushwalking 
boots as you’ll find in a day’s march. 

Even on their remaindered stock, Ajays offer 
the best service this side of Timbuktu, and their 
guarantee on every boot they sell. So run, don’t 
walk, to Ajays Snow Country Sports. 

It’s well worth tracking them down. 

__ a J°yA __ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Melbourne,Victoria 3135 Phone: (03) 720 4647 Fax: (03) 720 2538 
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BUSH EXPERIENCE 


WHilVMmim 



We specialize in the 
latest lightweight gear. 

TENTS, BACKPACKS, 
SLEEPING-BAGS, 
RAINWEAR, STOVES, 
ABSEILING GEAR & 
ACCESSORIES. 


MACPAC • SCARPA • 
BERGHAUS • J&H • M.S.R. • 
OUTGEAR • BLUEWATER* 
TRANGIA • JANSPORT 


^IMPORTANT NOTICE ^ 

HIRE GEAR NOW AVAILABLE 

A Macpac- Tents-Backpacks-Sleeping-bags "* 

A J&H - Rainwear A Trangia - Stoves ' 

A Therm-a-Rests A Bivvy Bags 

Write for your FREE products CATALOGUE and price 

First Nome. 

Surname. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 

I am interested in the following equipment 


THIS COURSE IS NOT DESIGNED FOR THE ARMCHAIR BUSH ENTHUSIAST! 

We teach sound and competent navigation and bushwalking techniques to all 
users of the outdoors-from novices to professionals. Learn to move surely in 
untracked country where there are no well-trodden paths or signposts. 


For further information contact 

Bush Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, East Doncaster, Vic 3109 or phone (03) 842 8181 




HIGH 

ADVENTURE 


ABSEILING 

Beginners’ abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and abseiling school! 
Let Australia’s most experienced instructing team introduce you to the world of high adventure! 
Beginners’ Abseiling Courses run 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! 

Cost: $69 

OTHER ABSEILING COURSES & TOURS 

Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders’ Courses, Three Sisters 
Abseiling Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 

ROCKCLIMBING 

Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to advanced! 

Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 

MOUNTAINEERING EXPEDITIONS 

Call us for details on these 

exciting ASM Expeditions: / AUSTRALIAN 

Mt Cook, Dec 94 SCHOOL OF 

Aconcagua, Feb R»ks sept 95 £7 MOUNTAINEERING 

Pik Communism, Jul 96 
Broad Peak, Jul 97 


THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia’s leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 2014 
Fax (047) 82 5787 
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When there is no mom for compromise. 

The Lake Tahune offers the 

waterproofness of Ultra 12 canvas, tough genuine 

Dupont Cordura and features the Wedgetail Harness System for the 

ultimate in load carrying comfort. Designed with dual storage compartments, this pack 
provides easy gear access. The Lake Tahune is one of four models. 

The Standhart 700 sleeping bag is mummy shaped with a box foot. It is designed to efficiently use its 
700grams of HIGH-LOFT DOWN which has been Scotchgard brand treated to maintain the loft integrity. The 
twin zip system allows for the joining of two bags and they also provide ventilation on warmer nights. A perfect 
below the snow-line bushwalking bag. The Standhart is lightweight and very compressible. 

The Cirrostratus is made from tough supplex Gore-Tex fabric. Gore-Tex is the most waterproof 
breathable fabric that technology has to offer and is windproof too! This jacket is generous in length and it has 
two cargo pockets, two hand-warmer pockets, and a waterproof map pocket. The totally 
weatherproof hood rolls and clips down to form a collar. Suitable for ski-touring as well. 



Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St. (03) 670 3354 • Sydney 499 Kent St. (02) 267 3822 • Perth 862 Hay St.(09) 322 4774 
• Canberra 7 Lonsdale St Braddon (06) 247 74 88 • Cottesloe 31 Jarrad St. (09)385 1689 • Brisbane 105 Albert St.(07) 221 6756 
Katoomba 190 Katoomba St. (047) 82 5999 • Hawthorn 654 Glenferrie Rd. (03) 818 1544 
Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Pde. (07) 216 0462 ‘Adelaide 203 Rundle St. (08) 232 0690 
Parramatta 310 Church St. (02) 893 7100 • Morwell 20 Tarwin St. (051) 343 411 










Some people don't send postcards. 


S tuart Bowey has 
two passions in life. 

Getting the perfect 
shot and exploring places 
most people would only see 
on a postcard. 

Being a professional photographer, 
Stuart knows the value of having the 
right equipment for both. 'When I'm 
out there I often don't see people for 
days on end, so it's crucial that what 
I take with me is comfortable, light 
and absolutely reliable. 

'Usually I take my Canon EOS1 
System because of its superior 
versatility and durability. The gear 
I wear and sleep in is chosen for the 
same qualities. 

'For a long trip my favourite 
backpack is the MLP Summit 60 litre 
(pictured above). Its System 2000 
harness understands 
my back 


while its 1000 denier Kodra fabric is 
the strongest abrasion-resistant fabric 
available today. More importantly, its 
built-in rain cover, double-layered 
pack bottom and compressible 
side-pockets keep a lot of 
expensive equipment safe and dry. 

'For shorter trips I prefer the MLP 
Himalaya Daypack with its padded 
back and thick 
shoulder harness. 

The large front 
compartment 
and its extra 
pocket are 
great for 
storing film and 
lenses while the double-coiled zips 
let me to get to my camera in a matter 
of seconds. 

'For my tent, nothing goes past the 
MLP Grampian Ultra-lightweight 
Specialist. Only 2.2 kilograms in 
weight, its anodised, pre-stressed 
and pre-bent Easton aluminium 
3-pole construction erects 
in minutes. The floor 
and fly have heat- 


For your nearest 
MLP Stockist ring toll free 
on 008 227 070 


sealed, taped seams which are further 
protected by a 1000 denier P/U coated 
nylon fly-sheet 
up above. 


'Boots? 

The Gekko Red Gum. Full-grain 
leather, PVC outsole, nylon laces, 
padded upper and bellows tongue 
protect, support and keep me going 
through mud, rock and sand all day. 

'To get my ideal shot I use Kodak. 
To get to my perfect location I always 
rely on Mountain Leisure.' 







Get a load ott YOUR Shoulders! 


The NEW Outgear 
AIRFLOW HARNESS 

is a revolutionary 
breakthrough in fatigue- 
free load-carrying comfort. 
This is achieved because 
Outgear produces the 
harness in three sizes, 
with interchangeable hip- 
belts and shoulder-straps. 
Outgear Airflow Series 
backpacks can be 
adjusted to fit anybody: 
male or female, tall or 
short, slender or wide. 



The NEW Outgear 


KAKADU continues the 

Outgear tradition of 
manufacturing functional 
and durable load¬ 
carrying systems. The 
new Kakadu is a highly 
weatherproof, large 
capacity, single¬ 
compartment backpack. 
You can rely on the 
Kakadu to carry your 
equipment on any 
wilderness adventure. 



Call us on (03) 318 2496 for the location of your nearest Outgear stockist. 

Outgear backpacks hip-load. 


Outgear 

DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 


Grampians and Mt Arapiles 

INSTRUCTION 

on a year-round basis. You know that 
u will receive personal service 
m the full-time professional who 
has extensive experience and an 
outstanding safety record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

on weekends and holidays for 
beginners, more advanced and lead 
climbers. Also abseiling and abseil 
instructors’ courses. 



Wilderness First Aid 
Courses 

Past comments from our 
customers: 

‘Excellent, a 10/10 course, 
approachable, confidence 
building, stimulating, quality 
professional instruction, 
realistic accident scenarios, 
fantastic week, helpful 
instructors, superb level of 
information presented.’ 

Join us on a recreational 
traveller/remote area worker 
or Outdoor Leaders 
Wilderness First Aid 
Course. Also available are 
quality first aid mail-order 
supplies and an informative 
WFA subscribers’ newsletter. 



Home on 
the Range 

[or the tundra, or the rain forest, 
or the beach, or the mountains] 

Wherever you’re going and whatever 

you're doing in the great outdoors, there’s a 
compact, lightweight, guaranteed tough 
Walrus tent that you can call home each 
night. 

Distributed by: 

Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 
PO Box 209, Welland, SA 500?: 

Phone: (08) 346 6061 Fax: (08) 340 0675 
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Epoch 2 

Reinforced stress 


T he first in a new range of-tents, 
the EPOCH 2 EXTREME is a truly 
refined four-season free-standing tent. 
The design of the EPOCH 2 was chosen 
for its incredible stability and 
strength that is far superior to that of 
tunnel tents. 

Like all other MONT products, this tent 
has been constructed from only the 
best materials and components. 
Designed as a two-person tent with 
generous floor dimensions, it has a 

S high ceiling, waterproof seam- 
sealed fly, double entry and large 
storage vestibule. 

Write to us now for 
your free product 
catalogue. Mont Catalogues, PO Box 
995 Queanbeyan NSW 2620. 


A superbly e sered 4 Season Tent. 



W AUSTRALIAN 
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3/72 MAIN ST, KATOOMBA 

Ph: bh (047) 82 6224; Fax: (047) 82 6143 


ABSEIL with the PROFESSIONALS 

The Abseil Experience 

If it’s excitement and plenty of spectacular abseils you want, then abseil 
with the professionals—High ’n Wild. 

With instructors who genuinely care, High ’n Wild prides itself on a 
client service and safety record second to none! 

Trips leave Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday from our office 
directly opposite the Katoomba railway station. 



NEPAL AND THAI LAN D 

High 'n Wild Trips to Nepal are fully supported mountaineering expeditions for those with little 
or no previous experience. Yala Peak (5700 metres): 24 days (2 days’ rafting); March/April 1995; 
ex-Kathmandu $2490, ex-Sydney $3960. Mera Peak (6476 metres): Nepal’s highest trekking 
peak; 33 days; October 1995; ex-Kathmandu $3350, fx-Sydney $4820. Phra-Nang Experience 
(Thailand): nine days’ adventure—abseil/rockclimb/snorkel/jungle tour/island camp-out/ 
bungalow accommodation; 15-22 April 1995; 
ex-Bangkok $1180, ex-Sydney $2520. 

OTHER ADVENTURES 

We’re constantly updating all our adventures 
in abseiling, rockclimbing, canyoning and 
mountaineering. So fax, call or write for one of 
our regular newsletters and brochure. 

Travel Agents No 2TA 003949 
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A fantastic new waterproof breathable fabric 
that you’ll just have to try on to believe. 

Waterproof, Windproof, Lightweight and Breathable. 

Probably the softest, most comfortable waterproof garment you’ll ever wear. 



Introducing 


CShacneleon 


ONLY 


Pea Soup 171 

One of four Chameleon models to 
choose from. 

Fully seam-sealed full-length jacket that 
features the famous One Planet wired hood 
and two roomy front-storage pockets. 

Generous sleeve- and shoulder-cut to wear easily over bulky 
clothing. Zip and Velcro front closure. 

For the traveller or day-walker looking for comfort in all but 
extreme conditions, the Pea Soup offers performance at a 
great price. 

Free Chameleon jacket 

Mention this ad and try on a Chameleon jacket in any of the stores 
listed below before 31 March 1995 and we’ll enter you into a draw 
to win one of these fantastic jackets. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
CHATSWOOD: 3 Spring St 
HURSTVILLE: 1 Carrington Ave 
PARRAMATTA: 73 Macquarie St 
NEWCASTLE: 516 Hunter St 
WAGGA WAGGA: 38 Tompson St 
VICTORIA 

MELBOURNE: 360 Lonsdale St 
HAWTHORN: 644 Glenferrie Rd 
MITCHAM: 523 Whitehorse Rd 
MOORABBIN: 880 Nepean Hwy 
BALLARAT: 403 Sturt St 
BENDIGO: 79 Mitchell St 
GEELONG: 172 Moorabool St 


TASMANIA 

HOBART: 107 Murray St (002) 31 0312 

WA 

PERTH: 581 Murray St (09)321 5259 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 
DARWIN: BagotRd, 

Coconut Grove Village (089) 48 1717 

ACT SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

BRADDON: 26 Mort St (06) 257 2250 

QUEENSLAND SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 
BRISBANE: 132 Wickham St (07) 252 4744 

SA SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

ADELAIDE: 192 Rundle St (08) 223 5544 


(02)4122113 
(02)580 7842 
(02)635 7715 
(049)29 3304 
(069)21 2465 


IsnowgumI 


(03)670 1177 
(03)8194100 
(03)873 5061 
(03)555 7811 
(053)31 3672 
(054)43 8226 
(052) 21 6618 


MERRELL 

Outdoor footwear 
for all seasons. 



Sizes: Men 7-13,14 

Weight: 960 g 


Women 5-11 

Colour: Grey/Alpine, Green/Plum 


Leather/Cordura Upper. Above-ankle height provides support without constriction. 
The upper is constructed of leather reinforced with rugged 1000 denier Cordura. 
Quick Dry Lining. Moves sweat and moisture away from feet to keep them dry and 
comfortable. 

Merrell Free Flex Insole. Full-length composite Texon insole reinforced with 
3/4-length composite fibre and steel shank. Insole is positioned for stability and 
control, without sacrificing the free-flex at the forefoot. 

Air-Cushion Mid-sole. Our patented air-chamber mid-sole 
provides built-in shock absorption and stability. 

Dual Density Foot-bed. A two-layer sandwich of foam and 
nylon conforms to the foot while cushioning it. It also fills up 
any small voids between boot and foot that compromise 
control. 

Contact Sole. Keeps you on your feet, no matter how 
slippery the footing. The key is the self-cleaning tread. It’s 
designed to squeeze out mud and dirt that compromise 
traction. In wet, slippery conditions, our new composite rubber 
provides maximum grip and durability. 

Distributed by Ansco Pty Ltd 
Ph (03) 459 5111, Fax (03) 459 3450 



lonely pmnec 


Caribbean islands, 
jungle treks and 
ancient cities—-yout 
summer adventure 
begins with Lonely 
Planet 



Eastern Caribbean 
RRP $22.95 



Guatemala, Belize & 
Yucatan 
RRP $22.95 



Venezuela 
RRP $19.95 


For a complete booklist or 
a copy of our free quarterly 
newsletter, contact us at the 
address below. 

Lonely Planet Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 617, Hawthorn, VIC 3122 
Tel: (03) 819 1877 Fax: (03) 819 6459 
CA.C.N. 005 607 983) 
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7/r a,4vion Travel 



507 Kent St 
Ph 02 264 2685 
Miranda 
527 Kingsway 
Ph 02 525 6829 
Canberra 
11 Lonsdale St 
Braddon 
Ph 06 257 3883 
Melbourne 
360 Lt Bourke St 
Ph 03 670 4845 
Jindabvne 
KosciusKO Road 
Ph 064 56 2922 
Box Hill 
8 Market St 
Ph 03 898 8596 


Perth 

1/915 Hay St 
Ph 09 321 2666 
Hobart 
76 Elizabeth St 
Ph 002 31 0777 
Launceston 
110 George St 
Ph 003 31 4240 
Adelaide 
228 Rundle St 
Ph 08 232 3155 
Toll Free 008 801 119 
Mail Order 
360 Lt Bourke St 
Melbourne Vic 3000 
Ph 03 670 9485 
Toll Free 1 800 805 398 
Fax 03 670 4622 
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J" J MALAYAN HEIGHTS 

Michael Groom climbs the world's three highest peaks 



Himalayan playground 

Australian climbers have enjoyed further 
success in the challenging arena of the 
Himalayas. Brisbane mountaineer Michael 
Groom completed a rare trifecta in July when 
he ascended the world's second-highest 
mountain—Pakistan's K2 (8611 metres)—to 
become only the eighth person in history to 
bag the world's three highest peaks. Groom's 
success on the Abruzzi Ridge came 14 days 
after a demoralising failure above the moun¬ 
tain's difficult South Face, when he was 
forced to return to Base Camp after reaching a 
high point just 30 metres below the summit. 
In an extraordinary effort. Groom completed 
what was in effect his second ascent of this 
extremely difficult eight-thousander on 23 
July. Both attempts were without artificial 
oxygen. 

Groom climbed Kangchenjunga (8598 
metres) in 1987 and Mt Everest (8848 metres) 


Australians continue to make their mark in the 
Himalayas. Kiwi Colin Monteath, left, and Greg 
Mortimer at the site of the Camp Two ice-cave 
during the first ascent of Chongtar (7350 
metres). Lucas Trihey. Top, Michael Groom took 
this photo of his companions at 8400 metres on 
the Abruzzi Ridge during their ascent of K2 (8611 
metres), the world's second-highest peak. 

in 1993. He is the fourth Australian (after 
Greg Child, Greg Mortimer and Andrew 
Lock) to have climbed the fearsome K2. 

A few months later, just over the Chinese 
border, Greg Mortimer was himself making 
history. On 9 September, Mortimer led a small 
team of Australian climbers in a successful 
alpine-style ascent of the Kashgari peak 
Chongtar (7370 metres), formerly one of the 
world's highest unclimbed mountains. The 
expedition, which is believed to mark the first 


ascent of a major unclimbed mountain by an 
Australian team, reached the summit by way 
of the mountain's West Ridge—which offered 
spectacular views of K2 and the western 
Karakoram Range. The other successful 
summiteers on the Wild- and Australian 
Geographic-sponsored expedition were Colin 
Monteath and Lucas Trihey. 

Mortimer later expressed his sorrow at the 
team's encounter with a huge Italian/Spanish 
K2 expedition which had 'created a disgust¬ 
ing pigsty out of the Base Camp area and... 
[lived] like a bunch of animals'. He now in¬ 
tends to work with the Chinese Mountaineer¬ 
ing Association to develop a set of guide-lines 
for expeditions to what he described as 'one 
of the world's great wilderness areas'. 

At about the same time a small team of 
Australians succeeded in climbing one of the 


highest unclimbed peaks in the Gangtori area 
of the Garhwal Himalayas in India—by three 
routes! Jamie Serle and Glenn Tempest 
reached the 6739 metre summit of the peak— 
previously known only as Chandra Parbat 
South after its northern, but independent, 
neighbour—after climbing a direct, technical 
ice-route on the mountain's West Face. 
Expedition leader Darren Miller and Gavin 
Dunmall reached the summit three days later 
by way of another mixed route on the left side 
of the same face and were forced to make an 
open bivouac at 6200 metres on the descent. 
Grant Else then soloed the easier West Ridge. 
The Australians have been allowed to name 
the mountain Indradhanush Parbat (Rainbow 
Peak). 

Also in the Indian Himalayas, a team of six 
Melbourne climbers was defeated by poor 
weather while attempting Hanumann Tibba 
(6040 metres) in the Kulu region, and had to 
be satisfied with the neighbouring peak 
Shittidar (5296 metres). Three of the team— 
Steven Carter, Rohan Schaap and David 
Wilson—later succeeded on the 6025 metre 
unnamed peak east of the Shingo La between 
the Lahaul and Zanskar valleys, a possible 
first ascent. 

An attempt late in 1993 by Australians John 
Lamb, David Mortimer Smith and leader 
Armando Corvini to make the first winter 
ascent of the Nepalese peak Cholatse (6440 
metres) by way of the West Face was turned 
back at 5300 metres. A subsequent attempt on 
the difficult and exposed North-west Ridge 
failed at 6000 metres. 

Alpine Trek 

By the time you read this item, Margaret 
Krakowsky's Timberland Trek along the 
Alpine Walking Track will be well under way. 
The idea for the trek, which started at 
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Ca// in and see us. There are lots of other bargains, great service and 
guaranteed satisfaction on every purchase. 


401 Riversdale Road 
East Hawthorn 3123 
Phone (03) 882 7229 
Fax (03) 882 8234 
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Walhalla, Victoria, on 29 October and is 
expected to finish near Canberra, ACT, on 31 
December, sprang from Krakowsky's con¬ 
cerns for the preservation of (in particular) the 
flora and fauna of Australia's alpine areas. 
During the nine weeks of walking—which 
will cover about 750 kilometres—Krakowsky 
aims to collect data for research and also to 
create a better understanding of our impact 
on the environment. Along the way she will 
be accompanied by full-time trek members 
Henrik Wahren, Oskar Gudjonssen and Matt 
White. Phone (03) 820 8533 for further infor- 


Sainthood 

During the week 10-16 October, St John 
Ambulance Australia held its Save a Life 
Week, during which it encouraged more 
Australians to learn first aid for the first time 


Information about rucksack-sports events for 
publication in this department should be sent 
to the Editor, Wild, POBox 415, Prahran, 
Vic 3181. 

1994 

December 10 ITC Sprint Regatta C NSW (02) 552 4500 
27-31 Red Cross Murray Vic (03)685 9813 
Marathon C 


1995 


1 Australian Wildwater 
Selections C 
5 Australian Slalom 
Selections C 
7-8 Australian Wildwater NSW (02) 552 4500 


IW (02) 552 4500 
iW (02) 552 4500 


14-15 ITC Sprint Regatta C Vic (059) 40 2011 
16-20 9th National Outdoor Qld (075)97 5667 
Education Conference 

28-29 High-0 R ACT (06)2863641 

ity 10-11 Speight's Coast to NZ (64 3)26 5493 
Coast M 

25 Paddy Pallin Rogaine ACT (06)248 7142 


4-5 WA Sportclimbing WA (09)245 3545 
Championships RC 

11 'Life. Be In It.' Vic (059)40 2011 
Victorian Sprint 


18 NSW 24-hour Rogaine NSW (042) 26 5544 
18-19 6/24-hour Rogaine Vic (057)74 7576 

28-1 April Australian Sprint Qld (02) 552 4500 


April 1-2 Canoe Polo Victorian Vic (03)882 2115 
Championships 

8-9 VCC beginners' Vic (03)428 5298 
course (week one) RC 

9 6-hour Autumn Vic (03)686 8077 


an Sprint Vic (059)40 2011 


May 6-7 VCC beginners' Vic (03)428 5298 
course (week three) RC 

13-14 Australian (06) 248 7142 

Championships R 

B bushwalking C canoeing R rogaining RC rockclimbing 
M multisports S skiing 


or update old first aid skills. The main focus 
was on cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR). 

Corrections and amplifications 

The first students to be awarded Katoomba 
College of TAFE's Advanced Certificate in 
Guiding graduated in 1985, not 1993 as 
reported on page 21 of issue 53. 

In the Wild Diary of issue 54 Escalade 95 
was designated 'C' (for canoeing) when it 
should have been 'RC' (rockclimbing). Rob 
Hall has climbed Mt Everest four times, not 
twice as reported on page 19 of issue 54. 

The description of the McMillans Walking 
Track in John Chapman's article 'The Long 
Walks' in issue 54 contains a couple of errors. 
The track was rediscovered in the early 1980s, 
not relocated. The track has never been 
officially known as the Ben Cruachan Walking 
Track; however, the reopening of, and 
subsequent work on, the track was through 
the efforts of the Ben Cruachan Walking Club. 
The most recent editions of the relevant 
Vicmap 1:50 000 sheets do show much of the 
McMillans Walking Track; further maps and 
notes are available from the Ben Cruachan 
Walking Club, PO Box 70, Maffra, Vic 3860. 

The centre-spread photograph (pages 
14-15) of the Wild Peak Bagging guidebook in 
issue 54 should have been credited to Ross 
Buchanan, not John Chapman. 

QUEENSLAND 

First descent 

A small team of river guides from the Cairns- 
based River Guides Paddle Club completed a 
truly wild first descent earlier this year. The 
paddlers, who dragged their specialist blunt- 
nosed, 'steep creek' kayaks deep into the rain 
forest 60 kilometres south of Cairns, made a 
complete descent of Cooparoo Creek and the 
upper Russell River. The creek, which 
provided impressive steep-creek paddling 
with numerous waterfalls and gorges, passes 
through country rarely traversed before. The 
descent, which has since been twice repeated, 
took two days. 

Glen Harely 

Jim Lim 

This well-known and much liked 'outdoor 
industry identity', who was the founding 
proprietor of the Brisbane outdoor equipment 
shop Jim the Backpacker, died in October 
after a long battle with illness. 

Education conference 

The ninth National Outdoor Education 
Conference will be held during 16-20 
January 1995 at the Southport School on the 
Gold Coast. The conference—the theme of 
which is 'Putting the Outdoors Back into 
Education'—will feature national and inter¬ 
national guests from the fields of recreation 
and tourism, therapy, education, environ¬ 
mentalism and from both volunteer and 
land-management bodies. For further infor¬ 
mation, contact Craig Humbley, Southport 
School, Winchester St, Southport, Qld 4215, 
fax (075) 31 9977. 

Not your average wilderness experience—the 
1994 Kangaroo Hoppet, Bogong High Plains, 
Victoria. Glenn Tempest 


ACT 


Historic hut lost 

The historic Rowleys Orroral Hut in the 
Namadgi National Park south of Canberra 
was destroyed by fire in July, less than two 
years after it underwent extensive restoration 
by volunteers. Despite murmurings to the 
contrary, the fire was almost certainly an 
accident; the loss was reported by two shaken 
and singed walkers only hours after they had 
woken to find the hut ablaze and scampered 
to safety when their attempts to quell the 
flames became hopeless. 

The hut is the fifth historic building to be 
destroyed in the region since 1979. There are 
doubts as to whether the hut will be replaced; 
while the area's Conservation Plan recom¬ 
mends that destroyed buildings within the 
park not be replaced, fears are held that the 
absence of a hut on the site will place in¬ 
creased pressure on the nearby Orroral 
Homestead, another historic buildihg sharing 
the risk of accidental destruction by fire. 


VICTORIA 


Hopping to it 

Competitors in the 1994 Kangaroo Hoppet 
cross-country ski race held at Falls Creek on 
27 August were pleased to encounter perfect- 
weather and snow conditions for the event. 
Almost 1200 skiers took part in the 42 
kilometre Kangaroo Hoppet, the 21 kilometre 
Australian Birkebeiner, and the seven 
kilometre Joey Hoppet. These three events 
collectively form Australia's major cross¬ 
country ski race which is the first in a series of 
12 worldloppet ski races held around the 
world each year. 

The main 42 kilometre Kangaroo Hoppet 
event was won by Peter Schlickenreider from 
Germany in an impressive time of 1 hour 41 
minutes, barely a hair's breadth in front of 
Andre Jungen from Switzerland. Russian 
skier Taoufie Khamitov skated into third 
position just over a minute later. Australia's 
top-ranked skier, Anthony Evans crossed the 



















AUSTRALIA 



All Aiking products are designed, tested and manufactured in Australia. 

We are proud of the quality and confident to offer a lifetime 
warranty with all our products. 

AIKING PTY LTD 

313-327 Arden St, Flemington, Vic 3031 

Equipment to Expand Horizons . 







it. 


Whatever 
size mattress, 
there’s a Chair 


Convert your 
Therm-a-Rest 
mattress to a 
chair. Just add 
a Therm-a-Rest’R 
Chair Kit. Sleeping 
comfort becomes 
sitting comfort. 


The best self-inflating 
camping mattress in 
the world becomes 
the best seat in camp. 

Sit back,enjoy true back 
support and relax in 
a Therm-a-Rest’R chair. 
Then unfold for the best 
nights sleep outdoors. 

For information and stockists 
contact: Consumer Service Dept. 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
19 Hindmarsh Avenue 
Welland, S. Australia 5007 
Phone Toll Free: 008 882 058 



finishing-line in a very respectable tenth 
place. Antonia Ordina from Sweden domin¬ 
ated the women's event, finishing in 1 hour 53 
minutes, a full 11 minutes ahead of second- 
placed Lucie Bucharova from the Czech and 
Slovak Republics. Australians Jennifer Alter- 
matt and Camille Melvey placed sixth and 
seventh, respectively. 

The 21 kilometre Australian Birkebeiner 
was won by Australian Sean Donohue in just 
under 59 minutes, narrowly ahead of Craig 
Collins from New Zealand and fellow 
Australian Geoff Vietz. The women's event 
was a very close contest between Russian 
Ksenia Maltseva and Australians Sandra Paul 
and Lyn-Maree Cranage. Maltseva eventually 
placed first in 1 hour 8 minutes with Paul and 
Cranage finishing only seconds behind. 

Glenn Tempest 

Land Rover Classic 

After 150 kilometres and more than 11 hours 
of racing in this year's Land Rover Winter 
Classic, only 45 seconds separated the race 
winner Bob Evans from runner-up Russell 
Newnham. The event, held in Victoria's high 
country over the last weekend of July and 
involving an arduous programme of events, 
was judged an outstanding success. 

Newnham led Evans by 21 minutes at the 
end of the first day's course, which consisted 
in an 18 kilometre cross-country ski leg 
starting at Mt Hotham, a 15 kilometre orien¬ 
teering section, a 48 kilometre cycle and a 15 
kilometre paddle. Evans, a former British 
canoe champion, reclaimed five minutes in 
the second day's opening canoe leg and a 
further 11 minutes in the 14 kilometre orien¬ 
teering leg. 

The 42-year-old Englishman finished the 
final 25 kilometre cycle section in one hour 30 
minutes, just fast enough to overtake a 
devastated Newnham and win the event. 

The only female individual marathon 
competitor to finish was Jenny Mclnnes, in a 
time of 16 hours 16 minutes 49 seconds. 
Former Australian lightweight sculls 
champion Sue Donoghue completed the 
course in the marathon pairs class with her 
husband Peter in a time of 15 hours 57 
minutes 23 seconds, while Sydney duo Cath 
Macpherson and Sharyn Bryan were the 
fastest female marathon pair with a time of 19 
hours 20 minutes 38 seconds. 

Barry White 

Great Dividing Trail 

A new walking track is to link the gold-rush 
towns of Ballarat, Bacchus March and 
Castlemaine in the State's central west. With 
overnight campsites provided along its 
length, the track will supply both extended 
and single-day walks in an area not 
previously amenable to walkers. A Federal 
Government grant of $50 000 has given a 
major boost to the project, enabling the walk's 
first section to be completed and work to 
begin on the remaining two. 

A small committee has been active in 
running day walks along sections of the 
intended route and distributes a newsletter to 
keep interested walkers informed of progress 
on the track. For further information, write to 
PO Box 429, Daylesford, Vic 3460. 

John Chapman 
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Desert blooms 

As reported in Wild no 53, the Department of 
Conservation & Natural Resources has been 
busily constructing a new, extended walking 
track in the Little Desert National Park in the 
far west of the State. The Desert Discovery 
Walk, which traverses 84 kilometres of desert 
heathland and features spectacular wild- 
flower displays in spring, has been com¬ 
pleted. Walkers, who can now embark upon 
walks of between one and four days' duration 
on marked tracks (for which track notes are 
available), are requested to register their 
intentions at the Park Office at Wail, or phone 
(053) 89 1204 before departing. 



Former UK canoe champion Bob Evans had no 
problems with the unusually benign state of 
Pinball Rapid on the Mitta Mitta River, Victoria, 
during the 1994 Land Rover Winter Classic. Barry 
White 

TASMANIA 


Walkers' help line 

The walker-friendly Parks & Wildlife Service 
will this summer provide a walkers' 
information phone and fax service for those 
intending to visit the South West National 
Park. Anyone planning a two-day or longer 
walk in the park this summer is invited to 
call the service for 'up-to-the-minute' infor¬ 
mation on track conditions and track main¬ 
tenance, as well as for tips on where to find a 
quiet campsite and how to avoid the crowds. 
The numbers to call for destinations in the 
eastern side of the park are: telephone (002) 
98 5177, fax (002) 98 1576; for inquiries 
concerning the rest of the park: telephone 
(002) 88 1283, fax (002) 88 1170. 

OVERSEAS 


Big paddle 

Endurance adventurer Peter Treseder has 
taken to a kayak once again, to complete the 
first canoe crossing of the Timor Sea. The 
double crossing (he came back again)— 
completed in a folding canoe and aided by a 
hand-held GPS satellite receiver—took nine 
days and covered 1000 kilometres (return). 
Treseder spent his nights at sea stretched out, 
if not sleeping, on a small 'rubber ducky' 
which he inflated every evening and rafted 
up to the canoe. ■ 
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When you're out 
to prove something 



No matter how the elements treat you, your Fairydown 
Adventure Clothing and Equipment will come out on top 
every time. That’s simply because every single item has 
been designed, developed and manufactured to work in the 
world’s extremes. It’s where Fairydown excels. 

In fact, you could search the world for better design, quality 
and performance...but you’d return bitterly disappointed. 
And even though some of our top international outdoor 
enthusiasts have different goals and philosophies, they 
remain single-minded in their support and enthusiasm for 
Fairydown. 

We’re talking of people like Peter Hillary, Mark Whetu, 
Robert Anderson, Russell Prince, Jon and Brigitte Muir, 

Mike Perry, Marty Schmidt, Jacinda Amy, Graham Joy...the 
list goes on and on. 


^Faiiydown 

Proven in the world's extremes 


I-1 

For your free comprehensive catalogue on Fairydown Adventure 
write to Arthur Ellis Pty Ltd, 55 Vote St, Silverwater, NSW 2141 


It’s these special individuals, together with our own specialist 
designers and technicians, who have helped to develop and extend 
the Fairydown range. 

You can’t knock their impressive list of achievements and successes. 
Just as you can’t beat the gear that helped make it all possible. 


Look for these Fairydown dealerships 


(03)819 4100 
(03)670 1177 
(03) $73 5061 
(03)555 7811 


ds (03) 326 1301 
(03)816 9411 
(03) 720 4647 



(02) 636 9266 
(043) 65 3688 


-Wollongong (042) 28 8004 


-Braddon (06) 257 22 


fentworld’s Great Outdoor Ce 


NORTHERN TERRITORY 


lut Grove Village (089) 48 17 















Victoria's Alpine Resorts Commission criticised in key report 


Downhill run 

The eagerly awaited report of Victoria's 
Alpine Resorts Commission review panel was 
released on 13 October. The panel concluded 
that 'The ARC has a history of not strictly 
operating within its powers' and that 'The 
ARC could have at times acted with higher 
standards of integrity, impartiality or 
courtesy'. The panel noted that none of the 
five current ARC commissioners has expertise 
or qualifications in environmental disciplines 
and that the ARC (a government agency 
responsible for the management of over 100 
square kilometres of valuable and sensitive 
alpine environment) has no staff with any 
tertiary scientific qualification since the 
departure of the last manager of technical and 
scientific services. 

Although the panel supports some of the 
claims made by cross-country skiers and 
environmentalists about the ARC, its report 
does not include sufficiently strong 
recommendations to make the significant 
changes to the ARC that are needed. Indeed, 


Lake Mountain 


Triangle Jet 1km 

Gerrartys 

Car Park 3km 



Have a Nice Day 


Please Take 
Your Rubbish 


With You 




Grossly excessive signs are not all you get to 
make your day when ski touring at Lake 
Mountain, Victoria. Your entrance fee also 
entitles you to free US-style platitudes and 
advertisements for the sorts of vehicles that 
are of concern to conservationists when used 
off-road in the high country. Ross Scott 

the report includes recommendations 
that are alarming to cross-country skiers, 
bushwalkers and environmentalists. 
These include: 1 That the responsibility 
for the alpine resort component of Mt 
Buffalo National Park be transferred to 
the ARC, with the area being excised 
from the National Park. 2 Combining Mt 
Baw Baw alpine resort with Mt St 
Gwinear, thereby establishing a single 
alpine resort over extensive areas of Baw 
Baw National Park. 3 Amending the 
Alpine Resorts Act to enable the ARC to 
recommend that adjacent areas of 
National Park be added to resorts. 
4 Giving increased management powers 
to management committees which even 
with proposed safeguards will be 
dominated by commercial interests. 


5 That the government 'forgive' the ARC 
its current debt of $9.6 million— 
effectively a major subsidy to downhill 
skiing interests. 6 'The ARC should be 
permitted to continue to maximise 
sponsorship revenue provided the 
perceived and real independence of the 
ARC is not affected by a sponsorship.' 
The price of this is advertising plastered 
on Lake Mountain buildings and on signs 
at all major Lake Mountain cross-country 
ski trail junctions urging skiers to buy 
four-wheel-drive vehicles from a certain 
car dealer. 

More positive recommendations by the 
panel include: 1 The establishment of a 
scientific advisory committee and the 
appointment to ARC staff and to the 
commission of people skilled in ecology. 
2 Establishing a separate management 
committee for Mt Stirling. 3 The 
combination of trail fees with gate entry 
fees into a single fee at cross-country 
resorts. 4 That cross-country skiers have 
free access to the Alpine National Park. 
(That is, that the requirement to pay trail 

























WORLD EXPEDITIONS 


Wild 

Himalaya! 

with 

Tim Macartney-Snape 

Explore the spectacular wilderness and 
high glacial passes of the Makalu region. 
Tim Macartney-Snape will lead a 30-day 
exploratory trek in October 1995 with the 
possibility of climbing and technical pass 
crossings above Makalu base camp. 

Trek with one of 
Australia's top 
mountaineers 

Tel toll free 008 803 688 

Call us for information on over 70 
adventure holidays world-wide. 
We have a trip to suit everyone! 


With new ranges of travel equipment, clothing for trekking and boots 
just in, drop by for good gear and advice. The coffee is on us, and 
there are two big floors to explore. We are open seven days, and are 
easy to find—see the maps below. 

SYDNEY ADAMSTOWN 


447 KENT ST 156 BRUNKER RD 

OPPOSITE YHA NEXT TO DOORS PLUS 

(02) 261 3435 (049) 62 2345 

FACTORY OUTLET: 6 HORNSBY ST, HORNSBY. (02) 476 5566 


P.O. Box 75, Lake Tekapo, N.Z. 

Ph: (03) 680-6736, Fax: (03) 680-6765 


NEW ZEALAND 
TREKKING 


Ball Pass Crossing 
NZ’s highest guided trek 

Wilderness Walking Tours 

Alpine Recreation 
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fees at Falls Creek to gain access to the 
Bogong High Plains be removed.) 

The response of the Victorian Government 
to the report is alarming. In announcing its 
publication, a government press release 
stated: 'The Government is determined to see 
further growth and benefits flow to all 
Victorians from our alpine areas. Regrettably 
this report does not provide all the directions 
necessary to achieve such an outcome and 
further consideration will be given to this 
important area of the State's economy.' 

It should come as no surprise, then, to learn 
that the Mt Buller business seeking to develop 
Mt Stirling as a resort has lodged a planning 
application with the ARC to construct a 
football ground on Mt Buller. The applicant has 
estimated the cost of the proposed develop¬ 
ment at $300 000 despite the fact that the 
application claims that 'The development can 
occur with minimal earth works and covers 
an area previously summer groomed'. 

Meanwhile, Melbourne newspaper The Age 
reported in September that a Federal Govern¬ 
ment report to the United Nations has 
suggested that temperatures in southern 
Australia could rise by up to five degrees by 
2070. 

Off the road 

It has been reported in the press that Ford 
Australia is calling for the duty rate on four- 
wheel-drive wagons to be raised from 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent. The most popular wagons 
would increase in price by about $10 000, 
which would turn many buyers back to 
locally made wagons such as Ford Falcons or 
Holden Commodores. Ford claims that large 
four-wheel-drive vehicles are detrimental to 
the environment because they use more 
petrol, and therefore have higher emissions, 
than six-cylinder cars. 

Forests and summits 

A summit of conservation groups held in 
Canberra in July agreed to pressure the 
federal Environment Minister John Faulkner 
to follow through on his promises to end 
wood-chipping in high conservation value 
forests and assess forests in Tasmania for 
possible World Heritage listing. While the 
minister continues to make encouraging 
noises about his commitment to bringing the 
wood-chipping industry to heel, conservation 
groups are still waiting for these words to 
translate into action. 

Further encouraging noises emanating 
from the office of the Environment Minister 
included his attempts — unresolved as Wild 
went to press—to win government support 
for beefed-up environmental safeguards in 
federal planning legislation that would 
guarantee him a role in assessing the 
environmental impact of all future major 
developments. At present, the Environment 
Minister is only brought into the planning 
process at the whim of the minister 
responsible for the new project—for example, 
the Resources or Energy minister—and 
cannot insist upon an environmental effects 
assessment of the proposed development. 
Faulkner would like to see the existing 
planning Act changed to enable him to 
impose environmental regulations on 
developments at his discretion, rather than 


that of a minister who often has a vested 
interest in seeing the development proceed. 

Clearing things up 

The Australian Nature Conservation Agency 
has estimated that as many as four billion 
trees will be felled in Australia by the end of 
the decade, a figure that overshadows the one 
billion trees due to be planted under Greening 
Australia's heavily publicised tree-planting 
programme. Land-clearing related to logging 
and agriculture lays bare half a million 
hectares of the country every year, resulting in 
fears of irreversible desertification, habitat 
destruction and declining water quality. The 
Australian Conservation Foundation is 
insisting that a moratorium on land-clearing 
be declared until national regulations restrict¬ 
ing destructive land-clearing practices are 
established. 

Pining for some sense 

According to CSIRO scientists, increased pine 
production is essential to reduce Australia's 
timber import bill and will also relieve the 
pressure on our native forests — facts long 
claimed by the Wilderness Society and 
discussed in detail in the Editorial in Wild no 
49. Pine plantations currently make up less 
than two per cent of the forest area in 
Australia but supply nearly 40 per cent of the 
wood produced. At present Australia spends 
$2.4 billion a year on imports of timber and 

Your own wilderness area 

The Colong Foundation for Wilderness's 
National Wilderness Red Index is well known to 
many Wild readers as a detailed and 
comprehensive data base of Australia's re¬ 
maining wilderness areas. Recently expanded 
to cover all Australia, the Index is now avail¬ 
able in printed form as well as on disk or on¬ 
line by computer. 

The foundation is also seeking sponsors for 
each of the 158 areas listed in the Index. 
Sponsors can nominate the wilderness area of 
their choice and for $200 a year help to ensure 
its continued protection through this valuable 
resource. Wild was quick to sign up, and 
sponsors the Wonnangatta-Moroka region, 
one of the best-loved of all Victorian 
bushwalking areas. See Action Box item 1. 

Earthwatch expeditions 

The international environmental organisation 
Earthwatch—which supports scientific field 
research by teaming volunteers with 
researchers to help them to undertake field 
work—is running four new programmes 
during 1995. These involve research into fossil 
plants and climate change at Stuart Creek in 
South Australia; archaeological and nature 
studies at Mt Mulligan in Queensland; giant 
clam repopulation work on the Great Barrier 
Reef; and the reintroduction of the bettong to 
mainland Australia at sites near Heirisson 
Prong in Western Australia. See Action Box 


Swords into ploughshares 

The Earth Repair Foundation, an environ¬ 
mental and social education group based in 
the Blue .Mountains, is at present circulating 
an Earth Repair Charter to help both 


individuals and organisations to rehabilitate 
our planet. The charter, inspired by the 
United Nations Association of Australia's 
declaration in 1988 of a decade of Earth 
Repair Action, has as its primary goal the 
diversion of world spending from military to 
environmental and social causes, but also 
encourages individuals to compost their 
rubbish, improve their diet and plant more 
trees. See Action Box item 3. 


Savanna symposium 

A symposium of miners, conservationists. 
Aborigines, tourist operators and other 
interested parties debated the future use of 
Australia's tropical savannas in late July. The 
meeting, held at Townsville's James Cook 
University and organised by the CSIRO, 
identified the great northern grasslands as a 
thorny problem confronting future planners 
and conservationists. These regions, which 
consist of the flat, grassy plains separating 
Australia's tropical forests from its deserts. 


Readers can take action on the following 
matters covered in Green Pages in this issue. 


I The Colong Foundation can be contacted 
by writing to 88 Cumberland St, Sydney, 
NSW 2000, or phoning (02) 252 4975. 


2 For further information, contact tl 
Earthwatch office in Melbourne c 
(03) 600 9100, or fax (03) 600 9066. 


3 For a copy of the charter. 
Earth Repair Foundation a 
Hazelbrook, NSW 2779. Phone 
or fax (047) 58 6904. 


write to the 
it PO Box 15, 
(047) 58 6393, 


4 Anyone who would like to be involved 
with future activities to protect the 
Grose Valley can contact the Friends of Blue 
Gum Forest on (047) 87 8877. 

5 Voice your concern over the proposal to 
the Premier John Fahey and the 
Opposition leader Bob Carr or contact the 
Kowmung Committee by writing to GPO 
Box 2090, Sydney, NSW 2001, or phoning 
(02)2678185. 


6 Sightings of feral pigs in the Kowmung 
area should be reported to the Oberon 
District Office of the NPWS on (063) 361972. 


7 Comments and requests for further 
information regarding the Mt Stirling 
environmental effects statement should be 
directed, as soon as possible, to Ashley 
Stephens or Ian Murley, Environment 
Assessment Branch, Department of Planning 
and Development, GPO Box 2240T, 
Melbourne, Vic 3001. Phone (03) 628 5408 or 
(03) 628 5139, or fax (03) 628 5132. 


K 


• chipping of Tasmanian old-groi 
forests, write to federal Environment 
inister John Faulkner, Parliament House, 
nberra, ACT 2600. 


9 Write to both Western Australian 
Premier Richard Court and to the 
Environment Minister Kevin Minson, both 
c/- Parliament House, Perth, WA 6000. 
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ALTITUDE/TIME FUNCTION 

Displays altitude, temperature and time Options include date, 
alarm, maximum altitude and countdown timer. 


ALPINE FUNCTION 

Records daily climb and vertical rate of ascent. Ascent 
measured in feet or metres. Options include total ascent, 
maximum and average vertical rate of ascent. 


WEATHER FUNCTION 

Displays sea-level barometric pressure, temperature, and 
barometric trend. Adjustable for atmospheric change 


TIMING FUNCTION 

Stopwatch records split times, split/lap numbers, and lap 
times. Options include split/lap groups recalled from memory. 



THE HIKER'S DREAM 

The VERTECH ALPIN ™ measures vertical metres climbed or descended. 


Your progress toward the summit is measured in vertical 
metres climbed. And the revolutionary VERTECH ALPIN is 
the only wrist instrument that's capable of quantifying 
each ascent. 

The VERTECH ALPIN is designed, engineered and manu¬ 
factured by Avocet in Silicon Valley, California. It incorpor¬ 
ates state-of-the-art aircraft altimeter technology that 
measures altitude to 14 000 metres. 


And with Avocet's patented system, vertical metres climbed 
or descended are accumulated throughout the day, week 
and year. Additionally, the VERTECH ALPIN measures 
current, maximum and average vertical rate of climb or 
descent. 

The instrument also features a weather-station that 
displays barometric pressure, barometric trend and 
temperature. The ALPIN's chronometer options include 
time, date and alarm—plus split/lap memory and 
countdown timer. 

So next time you're wilderness bound forget the watch 
and heavy altimeter. Avocet's VERTECH ALPIN will size 
up every mountain and document your accomplishments. 
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make up 20 per cent of the country and are 
subject to a wide range of conflicting land-use 
pressures from the beef industry, the military, 
the mining industry and Aboriginal in¬ 
habitants. 

Shoalwater win 

The conservation movement is celebrating an 
important victory it won in early September 
when the Federal Cabinet decided to disallow 
sand-mining in the sensitive Shoalwater Bay 
Military Training Area in Queensland. The 
long-running issue was seen as an important 
test of the strength of Environment Minister 
John Faulkner, and was convincingly won by 
the environment lobby despite a protracted 
campaign by the mining industry and 
complications raised by both Aboriginal land 
claims and the interests of the Defence 
Department. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


'Gift' rejected 

The last chapter of the NSW wilderness 
declarations debacle unfolded on 9 Sep¬ 
tember when Premier John Fahey announced 
that only 113 000 of the 350 000 hectares 
'Christmas gift' promised protection at the 
end of last year will be listed. Conservation¬ 
ists remind us that this is an even further cry 
from the 800 000 hectares of wilderness in ten 
areas across the State originally considered 
for protection. 

While the decision protects the least 
threatened parts of the Lost World, Washpool, 
Guy Fawkes, Deua, Goodradigbee and 
Nadgee wilderness areas, parts of the Binghi, 
Bindery (Mann), Macleay Gorges, Kanangra- 


Boyd and the central section of the Deua and 
Goodradigbee areas still lack complete 
protection. 

Andrew Cox 

Licence renewed 

The Wilderness Society condemned the 
Federal Government's decision in early 
October to renew the wood-chip export 
licence of Boral Ltd's sawmilling subsidiary. 
The company, which extracts timber from 
native forests in the State's north-east, may 
now export a further half a million tonnes of 
wood-chips despite advice from Environment 
Minister John Faulkner that strict conditions 
should be imposed on any future licence 
granted to the sawmiller. 

Protests stemming from a National Day of 
Action on 1 September—called by conserva¬ 
tion groups to draw attention to continued 
destruction of native forests—included a fast 
lasting weeks by some Sydney conservation¬ 
ists and the collection of 11 000 signatures on 
a petition against native logging during just 
28 days of campaigning. 

Doing the weeding 

Volunteers and National Parks & Wildlife 
Service staff traversed 50 kilometres of the 
Grose River valley in the Blue Mountains 
National Park in August as part of a 
programme to eliminate noxious weeds from 
the valley. The Great Grose Gorse Walk 
involved more than 40 people in nine days of 
effort to map and, where possible, remove 
infestations of gorse and Scotch broom 
washed into the valley from the upper Blue 
Mountains towns of Katoomba and 
Blackheath. 


The Grose valley. Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales. A recent report emphasises the suitability 
of the Blue Mountains for World Heritage listing. 
Andrew Cox 


The venture, which was probably one of the 
most extensive target weeding programmes 
ever undertaken in Australia, was organised 
by the NPWS and the Friends of Blue Gum 
Forest. See Action Box item 4 if you wish to 
help with future efforts. 

Kowmung manoeuvrings 

The environmental impact statement for the 
23 metre raising of the Warragamba Dam will 
now be released in January 1995. The 
Kowmung Committee, which is campaigning 
to prevent the raising of the dam, has claimed 
that the delay is to enable a final decision on 
the dam to be deferred until after the March 
1995 State election. 

Should the proposal to raise the dam go 
ahead, floodwater is expected to bank up and 
cover more than 100 kilometres of Blue 
Mountains rivers, including the Kowmung, 
Coxs, Nattai, Kedumba and Wollondilly 
Rivers. Also at risk are rare plant species and 
the future of popular and historic bushwalk¬ 
ing areas. The committee has held three large 
public meetings over the issue and is calling 
for all work on the environmental impact 
statement to cease while details of less de¬ 
structive alternatives are made public. See 
Action Box item 5. 

AC 

World Heritage report 

A report on the suitability of the Blue 
Mountains for World Heritage listing has 
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provided glowing praise for the area's natural 
values. The enormous variety of plants, par¬ 
ticularly those only found locally, and its 
unique geology have helped the Blue Moun¬ 
tains to satisfy the natural criteria for listing. It 
may also meet the cultural criteria. The report 
will go to the State governments and the 
Federal Government and, if its findings are 
supported, listing is expected in late 1996. 


Pig plague 

Feral pig populations along the Kowmung 
River in the Kanangra-Boyd National Park in 
the Blue Mountains have reached plague 
proportions. The pigs have uprooted large 
stretches of river-bank and have caused 
serious damage to some popular campsites. 
The areas worst affected extend from Rudders 
Rift to the Christys-Kowmung junction below 
Cambage Spire. 

The NPWS has been executing a limited 
control programme in the Mt Werong area 
using poisoned baits, but the rugged terrain 
and difficult access problems of the 
Kowmung area mean that these techniques 
cannot be used effectively there. Bushwalking 
groups have urged the NPWS to place a 
higher priority on pig control in the 
Kowmung area and have called for a 
comprehensive pig control programme in the 
National Park. See Action Box item 6. 

Roger Lembit 

National Park fires 

Another long, hot summer is in store for the 
State's bushland as the drought increases the 
fire-risk in National Parks throughout the 
State. 

An early fire season affected several 
National Parks in early October. Amongst the 
most extensive was a fire in Guy Fawkes 
National Park which lasted for several days 
and burnt out a large area. Other areas 
affected by the spring fires included the 
Moreton and Nightcap National Parks and 
the Lake Innes Nature Reserve near Port 
Macquarie. As Wild went to press several 
parks, including the Blue Mountains and 
Kanangra-Boyd National Parks, were closed 
to visitors. 

Bushwalkers planning trips over the 
summer period should make themselves 
familiar with safe fire and stove practices and 
check with the relevant NPWS office 
regarding park closures and fire restrictions. 

RL 

VICTORIA 


Wild Forests 94 

This is the name of the inspection tour to East 
Gippsland's threatened forests by a team of 
experts including internationally renowned 
botanist David Bellamy on 5-7 November. 
Sponsored exclusively by Wild, and under the 
patronage of Charles McCubbin, an expert 
entomologist and ecologist, the team also 
included Tony Norton, one of Australia's 
leading experts on forest wildlife, noted 
Australian economist Francis Gray, and 
distinguished Australian geographer Peter 
GeU. 

Accompanied by members of the press, the 
team inspected at first hand East Gippsland's 


beautiful wild forests and the destruction 
caused by logging and wood-chipping. The 
inspection tour came at a crucial time for 
these wild forests, which have been a source 
of conflict for 20 years and are now a focus of 
bitter debate over renewal of export wood¬ 
chipping licences. Further details will appear 
in Wild no 56. 

The buck stops where? 

The Wilderness Society claims to have 
uncovered an extraordinary vacuum in the 
monitoring of wood-chipping and timber 
industry practices in Victorian forests. 
Documents obtained through Freedom of 
Information laws seem to show that neither 
the Victorian nor the Federal Government 
claims responsibility for overseeing the 
industry. 

When asked for details of its monitoring 
procedures, the Department of Conservation 
& Natural Resources stated that it had no 
obligation to — and does not — monitor wood¬ 
chipping operations in Victorian forests, 
supposedly because this was a federal 
concern. The Federal Government, when 
asked for the same information, claimed that 
it relied on State governments to gather 
information on wood-chipping practices in 
their own States and advise it on appropriate 

If true, this extraordinary state of affairs — 
which comes on the heels of further internal 
State Government audits and reports 
indicating widespread breaches of native 
forest logging codes of practice — amounts to 
a blank cheque for the wood-chip industry to 
do as it pleases in some of the last stands of 
old-growth forest remaining in Victoria. 

Brinkmanship 

Controversy and confrontation over the 
logging of old-growth forest in East 
Gippsland is set to continue this summer, 
with the DCNR planning to log the sensitive 
Ellery Creek catchment early in the new 
logging season. This area, home to a number 
of endangered species, can be logged under 
DCNR guidelines ensuring protection not for 
the habitat of endangered species but only for 
a 'minimum viable population'. Under this 
approach, computer modelling is used to 
determine the minimum number of 
individuals which must be protected to 
prevent the extinction of a species — in some 
cases a figure as low as 100 pairs. Forest 
containing, or able to contain, this number of 
animals is then protected; the remainder of 
the animal's habitat can be logged. 

This approach has been described by the 
Concerned Residents of East Gippsland as 
'[keeping species] on the brink and hoping 
they will survive'. CROEG claims that the 
Ellery Creek catchment is home to 
endangered species such as the powerful and 
sooty owls, the tiger quoll and the recently 
identified Orbost spiny crayfish. 

The first clashes of the season, however, 
took place in East Gippsland's Hensleigh 
Creek valley as Wild went to press. Police 
moved to break up a forest blockade 
consisting of tripods and road-blocks similar 
to those used in NSW forest protests in the 
summer of 1993-94. Hensleigh Creek is listed 
as a State Site of Significance on the National 
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Estate Register. A number of protesters 
arrested at the site subsequently refused to 
agree to bail conditions preventing them from 
returning to the blockade and were remanded 
in custody. A representative of the environ¬ 
mental groups involved described the im¬ 
position of these bail conditions—now a 
common tactic used to break up forest dem¬ 
onstrations — as an attempt to deprive the ar¬ 
rested blockaders of their democratic right to 
dissent. 

Pipe dream 

The Wilderness Society described East 
Gippsland as an environmental 'no-go zone' 
in August after BHP announced plans to 
construct a pipeline through the area to 
transport natural gas from the Gippsland 
basin to New South Wales. All six proposed 
routes for the pipeline pass through 
environmentally sensitive old-growth forest 
in the far east of the State. 

The controversy revived memories of the 
Very Fast Train debate of the late 1980s, 
during which environmental concerns were 
instrumental in quashing plans for a high¬ 
speed rail link between Melbourne and 
Sydney through East Gippsland. As on that 
occasion, the Wilderness Society has 
recommended that an alternative route be 
sought for the development, possibly along 
the route of the Hume Highway. 

The last resort 

Victoria's controversial Alpine Resorts 
Commission has been in the news regularly 
since government plans to develop Mt 
Stirling as a downhill ski resort became public 
last March. The resignation of the ARC'S chief 
executive officer, Philip Bentley, in September, 
following the announcement of the review of 
the ARC (reported above), has done little to 
reduce public disquiet concerning the 
activities of the ARC, particularly in regard to 
its plans for Mt Stirling. Commenting on 
Bentley's departure, Alan Kerr, Chairman of 
the Mt Stirling Development Task Force, 
remarked: 'His resignation should not be seen 
as the government's solution to the problems 
of the ARC and its style of management—a 
whole new outlook is required...' (After his 
resignation Bentley was quoted in the press as 
saying that further developments were 
planned for Victoria's alpine resorts and that 
he thought golf courses should be developed 
at the resorts to encourage their greater use in 
summer.) 

Then, the very next month, it was reported 
in The Age that Bentley had been appointed as 
head of the company seeking to develop Mt 
Stirling as a resort. The article quotes a 
spokesman for the company as defending the 
appointment with the comment: 'We deny 
quite categorically that this is a case of a job 
being lined up for favours performed in the 
past.' The article also reported that Bentley 
was 'delighted' to be able 'to continue the 
superb work [his new employers, through an 
associated company] have done at Mount 
Buller'. We obviously haven't seen the last 
episode in this extraordinary saga. 

It is worth noting that, as the ARC has 
apparently never prepared any formal 
management plans for alpine resorts (only 
draft 'development strategy' plans that show 
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where development will occur), they lack 'no 
camping' zones. Hence, according to 1985 
ARC regulations, camping anywhere in any 
alpine resort is effectively prohibited! 

On 20 August cross-country skiers 
observed four vehicles, including a helicopter 
and all bearing the logo of a Mt Buller 
business, near the summit of Mt Stirling to 
film a downhill skiing promotion, apparently 
without the payment of ARC trail fees 
demanded of cross-country skiers. Cross¬ 
country skiers consider such action to be 
disruptive of their activity, discriminatory 
and provocative in the tense atmosphere 
surrounding the current land-use debate. 

Meanwhile, conservationists have pointed 
out that those critics of the protection of Mt 
Stirling from downhill ski development who 
are based at Mt Buller should be reminded 
that Mt Buller has soaked up tens of millions 
of taxpayer dollars over the years, has 
benefited from large government subsidies 
and the writing-off of debt, is currently 
millions of dollars in debt, has the highest 
interest payments of all resorts, has the worst 
record for defaulting on payments owed to 
the ARC, and had a surplus in 1992-93 only 
because insufficient expenditure occurred on 
environmental protection and waste manage¬ 
ment. As conservationists put it, ski-industry 
critics based at Mt Buller are not in a good 
position to criticise Mt Stirling for not making 
a profit. 

In 1993 the ARC had valued the land under 
its control that had not previously been 
valued. Conservationists are concerned that 
this will increase motivation for the 
sale/'economic utilisation' of such land, 
which includes important areas such as parts 
of the Razorback and Swindlers Spur (near 
Mt Feathertop). The whole of Mt Stirling is 
valued at only $2.6 million ($1300 a hectare)— 
less than petty cash for the Grollos. 

In September Mt Buller skiing interests 
sponsored a visit of a US ski resort consultant, 
Mike Larson, to advise them on the proposed 
'development' of Mt Stirling. The Victorian 
Ski Association advertised an 'information 
evening [with Larson]...for all who are 
interested in the future of Mt Stirling'. In the 
event, however, anyone who was unable to 
prove membership of the VSA or an affiliated 
club was refused entry—by the VSA 
president in person, who claimed that he was 
acting under instruction from the ARC. The 
Mt Stirling Development Task Force 
commented in a media release: '[The] Alpine 
Resorts Commission's manoeuvring the 
agenda of visiting American-based ski resort 
planner Mike Larson...has highlighted ARC 
determination to proceed with their strongly 
pro-downhill ski development stance for Mt 
Stirling—despite the recent government 
policy statement of no preferred position for 
the mountain...' 

After a visit to Mt Stirling by the Leader of 
the State Opposition, John Brumby, the 
Australian Labor Party released a statement 
outlining its position on the mountain— 
'Saving a Mountain' — features of which are 
encouraging and include support for: 
'sustainable development', 'preservation of 
unspoilt environment', no above-tree-line 
development, and no gondola connection to 
Mt Buller. 


As Wild went to press the government 
issued its first information sheet concerning 
the proposed environmental effects statement 
for Mt Stirling and including a 'call for public 
comment'. See Action Box item 7 for details. 

Central concern 

The Wilderness Society expressed concern in 
early September at the granting by the 
Kennett Government of a licence to export 
20 000 tonnes of wood-chips from Victoria's 
Central Highlands. The society fears that the 
establishment of a wood-chip industry in 
these forests could further endanger the 
habitat of such threatened species as 
Leadbeaters possum. The decision to allow 
wood-chipping came despite Land Conser¬ 
vation Council recommendations that 
continued timber harvesting in the area be 
tied to the establishment of value-adding 
industries and the generation of timber 
industry jobs, neither of which has been 
shown to result from the introduction of 
wood-chipping. 

Unfortunately, however, the LCC's final 
recommendations for the region — released 
late in August — failed to endorse a proposal 
to establish a 290 000 hectare Central High¬ 
lands National Park. The 'Ash Ranges 
National Park' adopted by the LCC is only 
one quarter of this size and is largely made up 
of existing Melbourne Water closed catch¬ 
ments. Under the scheme—which has been 
described by the Victorian National Parks 
Association as 'too small and [lacking] 
vision'—Lake Mountain is to continue to be 
managed by the ARC and over 450 000 
hectares of forest will remain available for 
logging and, now, economicially unjustifiable 
wood-chipping. 

Fire away 

The VNPA organised a conference in early 
October intended to address problems of fire 
management on public land. The conference, 
held at the Victoria University of Technology 
campus in Footscray, discussed issues related 
to a fire management code of practice at 
present being prepared by the DCNR (whose 
own fire management performance left a lot 
to be desired last summer—see Wild no 54). 

TASMANIA 


Smash and grab 

Tasmanian conservationists fear that a smash- 
and-grab programme of forest destruction has 
begun in the State's old-growth forests as a 
response to moves by the federal Environ¬ 
ment Minister to assess unprotected forests 
for possible World Heritage nomination. New 
roads are pushing towards existing World 
Heritage Areas — already degrading the 
quality of some — and logging operations are 
scheduled for some of the State's most 
pristine unprotected areas. 

Of most concern are forestry operations in 
the Huon-Picton region, the Tarkine 
Wilderness and the Great Western Tiers. 
While John Faulkner has promised that his 
department will — at least—assess the Tarkine 
for World Heritage protection, the recent 
granting of a new export wood-chip licence 
and the construction in progress of a wood- 
chip mill well situated — at Hampshire in the 
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State's north-west — to exploit the Tarkine, do 
not bode well for the future. See Action Box 
item 8. 

Ted Mead 

Driven to drink 

The process of draining the drowned Lake 
Pedder has begun! Pedder 2000, the 
committee established to campaign for the 
restoration of the lake (see Wild no 54), has 
removed a small quantity of water from the 



Local business person Barbara Jones, left, with 
Victoria's Shadow Minister for the Environment 
Barry Pullen, and Leader of the Opposition John 
Brumby, right, on threatened Mt Stirling. Pullen 
collection 

lake, bottled it and is preparing to 'test the 
water' by selling it through shops in 
Melbourne. 

This latest twist in the movement to save 
the lake is designed to raise money for the 
campaign as well as give mainland 
Australians a way of showing their support 
for the restoration programme. If the 
Melbourne trial is a success, the Lake Pedder 
water may compete for a share of the bottled- 
water market across Australia. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Blockade success 

A month-long blockade of logging operations 
in the karri and jarrah forests of the State's 
south-west in late winter was judged a great 
success by local conservationists. The 
blockade—organised by the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Forest Alliance — prevented logging 
within a 50 kilometre radius of the protesters' 
Base Camp at Pemberton and received 
widespread media coverage. The first action 
of its kind in the State, the protest drew 
attention to the continued role of logging in 
the Department of Conservation & Land 
Management's new ten-year forest manage¬ 
ment plan and coincided with the national 
campaign to halt export wood-chip logging of 
Australia's old-growth forests. See Action Box 


OVERSEAS 


Hotting up 

A major conference on greenhouse warming 
took place in Wellington, New Zealand, 
during October. The Greenhouse 94 con¬ 
ference heard of the growing evidence for 
noticeable climate change resulting from the 
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build-up in the atmosphere of greenhouse 
gases since the Industrial Revolution. 

A joint Australia-New Zealand study 
presented at the conference claimed that air 
temperatures in New Zealand had risen by 
0.7°C over the past 100 years. This was 
already having an effect upon the country's 
horticulture, making it more difficult to grow 
kiwi fruit in some areas while making 
vineyards a proposition for the Canterbury 
Plains. 

Changes to weather patterns were expected 
to result from the effect of greenhouse 
warming on the crucial Southern oscillation, a 
variation in Southern hemisphere sea 
temperatures which is related to the El Nino 
effect. 


Antarctic ups and downs 

Despite the much-heralded signing in 1991 of 
the Madrid Protocol for the protection of the 
Antarctic environment, the contamination of 
the 'last wilderness' is still occurring on a 
worrying scale. According to Greenpeace, 
which operated a base on the continent for a 
number of years and has been involved in an 
extensive programme of — often unwelcome 
—inspections of Antarctic bases, oil spills, the 
burning of waste and the release of untreated 
sewage remain a threat to the otherwise 
pristine environment. While nine Antarctic 
Treaty nations—including Australia—have 
both ratified the Madrid Protocol and taken 
steps to comply with its guide-lines, 17 
nations have not. Among the villains, 
according to Greenpeace, are custodians of 
some of the continent's largest bases: the 
USA, Russia, China and Chile. 

France, whose support for the Madrid 
Protocol was instrumental in its adoption, has 
finally abandoned its efforts to construct an 
airstrip capable of receiving heavy aircraft at 
its base at Dumont d'Urville. The contro¬ 
versial airstrip, construction of which in¬ 
volved the blasting of a number of rocky 
islands which were home to thousands of 
penguins and other sea-birds, was severely 
damaged by a wave in July. Despite the past 
determination of the French to complete the 
airstrip in the face of spectacular and well- 
publicised blockades by Greenpeace and 
criticism from other Antarctic nations, the 
country has announced its decision to revert 
to a ship-based Antarctic programme for the 
foreseeable future. 

Earlier in the year there was much relief at 
the decision by the International Whaling 
Commission to declare a Southern Ocean 
Whale Sanctuary which will protect 30 per 
cent of the world's oceans from the threat of 
whaling. 


Film festival 

The 11th International Ecological Film 
Festival was held in the German town of 
Freiburg during late October. The festival 
screened films dealing with topics ranging 
from the role of National Parks as gene pools 
for threatened species to the impact of atomic 
radiation — a legacy of Soviet nuclear tests 
and power production — on the great forests 
of northern Russia. ■ 
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P lanning a major trip can often involve 
sleepless nights of worrying about 
logistics, long afternoons spent discussing 
plans, busy days of buying and calculating 
and, of course, inevitable last-minute changes 
of mind. One thing that is immune to all our 
hours of foresight and anticipation—and can 
turn a meticulously planned trip and hard- 
earned holiday-break into a complete disaster 
—is the weather. 

Weather-watching for the outdoor enthu¬ 
siast can range from a fun pastime to an 
important part of planning and decision 
making. On long or difficult trips, the weather 
can make the difference between a 
challenging walk and an utter epic. Rivers can 
rise, tracks can turn to mud, the wind can chill 
sodden walkers to the bone. No matter how 
well prepared a group is, poor weather can 
bring their ambitious intentions to a halt. 

Making sure that you have an up-to-date 
weather forecast before you leave on a trip is, 
of course, a very good idea. Contrary to 
popular opinion, Bureau of Meteorology 
forecasts are actually quite reliable these days 
and it is useful to learn how to read a forecast 
map—and to have a good look at the latest 
one before you venture into the wilds. Most 
State bureaux will give you figures for river 
heights and wind speeds at various locations 
over the phone. 


Recently, a number of high-tech wrist 
instruments have appeared on the market 
which claim to do everything from divining 
the weather to telling you how tired you are. 
Such gadgets are expensive, but there may be 
times—particularly in places such as the New 
Zealand Alps—when the accurate barometer 
reading and barometric trend that they 
supply would be handy to have. 

Weather forecasting, however, has given 
rise to a body of folklore that dates from the 
time when the most advanced weather 
instrument was a wet finger. Some of the 
following old wives' tales are both familiar 
and—if used wisely—quite good rules of 
thumb. While religiously employing them on 
your next bushwalk may not guarantee you 
fine weather—or even a warning of the other 
kind—they may at least spice up your hut- 
bound conversation. After all, we all know 
what a popular topic of conversation the 
weather is! 

Sunrises and sunsets 

The old adage 'Red sky at night—sailor's 
delight; red sky in the morning—sailor's 
warning' is a well-known saying which quite 
often proves to be correct. The redness of a 
sunrise can be caused by high- and middle- 
layer clouds being illuminated from beneath 
by the sun—a change in plan for the day's 
activities might be in order. 


If you can't read these signs, there's no hope. 
(From Mt Guouogang, Blue Mountains, New 
South Wales.) Roger Lembit 

Red clouds in a sunset are a less useful 
indication of upcoming weather. A good fine- 
weather sign, however, is a clear sky at sunset 
with a strong afterglow. The slow change of 
the sky from scarlet to deep purple indicates 
the absence of cloud well below the western 
horizon—the direction from which those of us 
in the way of the Roaring Forties will find 
most storms arrive. A clear night sky will, of 
course, mean a chilly night. 

An immediate dulling of the sunset after 
the sun has vanished is a warning that there is 
cloud below the horizon, a worthwhile reason 
for stowing the bivvy-bag and pitching the 
tent instead. 

Wind 

Wind is said to drive people mad, and 
certainly poor weather is borne upon the 
breeze. Rapidly moving or streamer-like 
middle- or upper-level cloud can indicate the 
presence of weather-carrying winds, their 
overall direction and speed. In the absence of 
cloud, snow streaming from high peaks can 
verify the presence of strong winds. A useful 
winter wind-speed indicator is the threshold 
for transporting dry snow across the 
ground—this is about 20 kilometres an hour. 
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Braving the wilds of the Patagonian Ice Cap. Photo: Gottlieb Braun-Elwert 
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Branches start moving in trees at a similar 
speed. 

Barometric pressure 

I have recently joined those who carry a 
barometer/altimeter with them into the bush, 
but find that it has limited use in predicting 
the weather. As a storm moves into a region, 
the air pressure drops; if you are in the 
mountains, however, the rain-laden frontal 
cloud will probably have reached you before 
there has been a convincing drop in 
barometric pressure, and you will already be 
getting wet. 

I have found that one of the best uses of the 
barometer is in judging whether a storm has 
actually passed for good. If there is a blue sky 
clearance behind a storm, check your 
barometer: if it does not rise significantly (to 
about 1000 millibars at sea-level), the low- 
pressure system is still upon you and another 
frontal disturbance could be just over the 
horizon. 

Low-pressure positioning 

In the Southern hemisphere a simple way of 
establishing the position of the low-pressure 
cell is to face the prevailing wind. The low 
will then be to your left, a useful reference 
when visiting an unfamiliar region. 

Solar and lunar haloes 
These are the result of ice-crystals in the 
upper atmosphere bending sun- or moonlight 
into a halo of 22° radius round the sun or 
moon. The cirrus or 'mare's tail' clouds that 
contain these ice-crystals usually precede a 
frontal disturbance. 

Hog's-back clouds 

Hog's-backs are the dire omen of the 
mountaineer and are typically formed in the 
lee of a mountain range ('altostratus 
lenticular' clouds) or on a peak ('banner' 
clouds). They are formed as moist air is blown 
over a peak or range, setting up a wave-like 
disturbance in the air-flow out of which 
clouds condense in striking patterns. In spite 
of their fearsome reputation as the harbingers 
of storms, I once watched a hog's-back sit on 
the summit of Mt Cook for five fine days 
while I waited for an unseen storm. 
(However, I have no doubt that the summit 
was at that time a very unpleasant place to 
be.) 

A better indicator of an impending front is 
the presence of lower, ridge-top clouds 
arching into the lee side of the range and 
having the appearance of an attacking falcon, 
beak and talons extended. 

■ 

While many people consider weather 
forecasting to be a 'fantasy land for fools', the 
folklore continues to thrive despite the 
nightly satellite images we see on our 
television screens. To put it all into 
perspective, it is useful to hear the—not 
particularly encouraging—recent comments 
of one meteorological forecaster: 'If you 
predict that tomorrow's weather will be 
similar to today's, you'll very probably be 
right!' ■ 
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CARS TO PROVE IT 


lq this, the second of his regular columns, Quentin Chester 
licks his bush wounds and reflects on their origins 



I n a couple.of decades of going bush I've 
never broken a limb or dislocated'a digit 
My ligaments are intact and all joints appear 
to move freely. Mercifully,-frost-bite has not 
claimed any appendage. I've had my share of 
climbing plummets and cart-wheeling bingles 
on skis. But, all things considered, the 
damage has been minimal. I've beeh lucky. 

Yet, for all this good fortune, I have not 
escaped entirely unscathed: Over the years an 
array of native flora — spiky bushes, whipping 
saplings and thorny vines — has flayed my 
forearms and shins. No bushwalk is complete, 
it seems, without a colourful collection of cuts 
and nicks. Wherever I go the landscape 
usually leaves some kind of impression. In the 
mountains I've tumbled down moraine walls 
and had my calves skewered by wayward 
crampon points. Underground, stalactites 
have gashed my scone, while offshore coral 
has sliced open an ankle or two. Then there 
have been the familiar campsite calamities: 
bums from scalding billies and flying embers, 
assorted lacerations from Swiss Army knives 


and grazes caused by those trip-ropes people 
use to guy their tents. 

Fortunately most of these wounds have 
healed without trace. A week or two after the 
ordeal the miracle of regeneration has made 
my epidermis, more or less, fit again for 
public display. There have, however, been a 
few occasions when the healing process has 
left its mark. 

The other day I was resting in the shade of 
a river gum, removing some spines from my 
hands — the legacy of an unscheduled slide 
into a spinifex bush. I stared at the meaty 
edge of my left palm where a ten centimetre 
scar runs from the wrist to the base of the little 
finger. It's not something I normally dwell on. 
But while looking at my hand I was overtaken 
by the recollection of a day climbing by the 

Waitpinga is a notorious sea-cliff south of 
Adelaide. The climbing happens on two 
broad walls of black rock. These faces are 
sufficiently tilted to encourage delicate, 
balancy moves, yet too steep to be true slabs. 


...and proud of 'em. Andrew Cox 

One moment you're face-climbing on sharp 
edges; the next you're poised on rounded 
nubbins, relying on friction alone to maintain 
contact. Adding to the tension of the climbing 
are the Southern Ocean rollers that slam into 
the base of the cliff. 

This buffeting has the advantage of keeping 
the bottom half of the cliff free of lichen and 
loose flakes. The better climbs traverse the 
walls low down, and so avoid the treacherous 
sand and pigface above. These routes do, 
however, put climbers in the firing-line. To 
watch as the climber in the lead is plucked 
from the cliff and dragged tumbling into the 
ocean by a mass of foaming water breeds 
powerful hesitation in the minds of those who 
follow. 

As I winkled out bits of spinifex from my 
hand the small, stabbing pains hot-wired my 
nerve ends to the memory of a day spent 
sidling across the wall on the classic traverse. 
Flight of the Gull. It's an engrossing stretch of 
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rock and our sense of time succumbed to the 
minutiae of the climbing and the views out 
across an empty sea. For Hour upon hour 
waves thumped into the rock below our feet 
and by the time we finally finished the route, 
the sun was alxposj gone. We coiled our soggy 
ropes and scuttled across the wave-cut 
platform, dodging pliTmes of spray as we 
headed for higher ground. 

The most dangerous climbing at Waitpinga 
is not on the cliff itself but on the way back to 
your car. The others disappeared up the exit 
gully to the cliff top.'I lingered below, loading 
my day pack, my body s\ill gorged with 
adrenalin from the climb and the monstrous 
presence of the waves. 'Get a move on!', they 
shouted. 

The narrow gully was gloomy but I 
remained distracted, almost euphoric. As I 
scrabbled past tottering blocks I couldn't take 
my eyes off the rolling sea glinting in the 
winter twilight. Then, half-way up, my feet 
lost their purchase in the loose sand. I lunged 
for a hand-hold but was sliding too fast. My 
left hand snagged hard on a thin blade of 
rock. I kept skidding until at last my feet 
wedged against a large block. I lay on my 
side, breathing heavily and glaring at a flap of 
flesh hanging from my hand and at the blood 
trickling into the cool sana. 

I gave out a few feeble cries for help but the 
others were long gone. A handkerchief 
encrusted with salt and bacteria served as a 
crude bandage. I crawled back up the gully, 
pausing every few metres to clamp my right 
hand tight around my trembling left wrist. 

When I finally rejoined the others, all 
Jimmy could say was: 'What did you go and 
do that for?' I slumped into the front of his 
Mini Moke and sipped on a carton of iced 
coffee. As we bounced across the sheep 
paddocks to the local hospital, Jimmy passed 
me a bottle of Gilbey's. 'Here, have some of 
this', he said. So I spent the rest of the journey 
taking swigs of gin and milk,-mixed with big 
lungfuls of chill evening air. _ 

The nurse in casualty*, unknotted my 
handkerchief. 'That doesn't look too good, 
does it?', she said. 'Go and give it a wash 
while I call the doctor/ At first the cool water 
rushing over my hand felt soothing. But as 
the stream sluiced into the wound my whole 
arm began to throb. -Luckily, tKe' doctor 
arrived only a few. minutes later. She was a 
stout woman in her early fifties. Her golf 
shoes were flecked with fresh grass dippings. 

'Ooh, that doesn't look too good', she said, 
turning my hand over as though about to 
read my fortune. For once I didn't baulk at the 
sight of a needle. 'I think we should have 
some here as well', she said, peppering my 
hand down towards the wrist with the 
syringe of local anaesthetic. I nodded and 
gave her a crazed, clenched, Jack-Nfcholson- 
style smile. 'When the local wears off it will be 
sore', she said, deftly sewing together my 
hand with the flensed lump of my palm. 'But 
in a few weeks' time you'll probably have 
forgotten it's even there.' 

In one sense the good doctor was right. A 
month later I was back climbing. The hand 
functioned perfectly and, with time, the 
trauma of the incident was more or less 
erased from my memory. But other details 
still remain vivid. Indeed, when I think of the 
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four or five times I've climbed Flight of the 
Gull, that ill-fated outing is the only one I can 
recall with any precision. 

This, it seems to me, is the curious feature 
of those trips when things come unstuck. For 
some reason our most potent memories aTise 
from epics and misadventures. If the 
experience involves a dose of suffering and 
even minor disfiguration, we somehow 
manage to efface the more jangling moments 
while fixing a memoryx of the larger 
experience. As the redoubtable Alfonsa says 
to the young hero of Cormac McCarthy's 



A well-fed leech leaves it&mark. Grant Dixon 


novel All the Pretty Horses: 'Scars have the 
strange power to remind us that our past is 
real. The events that cause them can never be 
forgotten, can they?' 

Well, no, and this perhaps is one reason 
why our early memories are so durable. 
Childhood is, after all, a time when shins are 
marbled with bruises and grazes cross-hatch 
our knees. During these Dettol and Savlon 
years we spend countless afternoons 
discovering that, no matter how big one's 
cape, a jump from the garage roof will 
inevitably result in a considerable loss of skin. 

The most enduring mark from my youth is 
a gash on my right knee, the legacy of an ill- 
fated dive into some murky, coastal shallows. 
It was a glorious midsummer's day. Breakers 
thundered over the reef in the distance. I was 
wallowing in the warm pools close to shore. 
Then for some reason I clambered on to the 
bow of a dinghy and sprang into the air, my 
body describing an elegant arc. At the 
moment of impact my right knee impaled 
itself on the pointed fluke of an anchor which 
lurked just below the surface. The pain was 
astonishing. I writhed in the water until the 
sight of the sea turning blood-red frightened 
me, hobbling, back on to land. 

This experience should have left me with a 
lifelong aversion to entering water by any 
means other than gradual immersion. But it 
didn't stop me from mucking about with 
boats or from collecting a few more 
embellishments from swimming-pool walls, 
diving platforms and submerged objects. 

We accept the marks of our youth as a 
natural part of our education about gravity 


and human frailty. On entering adulthood 
such scars come to be seen as evidence of 
recklessness or an abject lack of co-ordination. 
At some point we are supposed to renounce 
the experimentation of our youth and seek 
out the manicured security of life's suburbs. 
We are urged to cocoon ourselves, safe from 
the world's more abrasive realities. 

So it is a little unnerving that now in the 
first flush of middle age I still seem to collect 
more than my share of gashes and nicks. For 
instance, a couple of years ago while 
bushwalking along the Kowmung River in 
the Blue Mountains, I found myself, with 
camera, high up in a casuarina that 
overlooked the river. It was an afternoon of 
billowing cumulus and distant thunder. - 

For half an hour I watched, mesmerised by 
the swirling mass of black cloud. Then I 
edged out along a limb for a better angle of 
the sunlit river set against a truculent sky. As 
a crack of thunder exploded across the valley, 
my perch snapped and I began to fall. I saw 
another branch a metre below and launched 
towards it with my 1 right arm. By some 
miracle I held on. I was overcome with relief, 
mainly because I had saved my girlfriend's 
prized SLR. The only complication was the 
belting pain in my armpit where the branch 
had gohged into the side of my ribs. 

As it happened none of the storm photos 
turned out. But I still have a telling physical 
memento of this episode on the Kowmung. I 
may not exactly wear such scars as badges of 
courage and heroism but at least they are a 
sign that I'm still out there, being confronted 
by fleeting revelations and intimations of my 
own mortality. 

A few months back I Was pottering about 
on a rocky headland on the Kimberley coast. 
It was the end of a long day of torrid heat. I 
wandered in a kind of daze induced by a 
milky-red sunset and a group of five ospreys 
whirling round the cliffs overhead. The tide 
was out and as I stepped gingerly among the 
wet rocks I saw out of the comer of my eye a 
large crab edging towards the beach. I turned 
towards the crab, slipped and began to topple 
backwards. Swaying forward, I momentarily 
regained my balance, but then lost it again 
and crashed chest first on to a serrated blade 
of dark rock. 

Now, when I feel brave enough to look at 
my unadorned torso in the mirror, I see a 
small but unmistakable set of parallel scars 
embellishing the right side of my sternum. It's 
a reminder of a single, clumsy, agonising 
moment. But much more powerful is the 
conjured image of a strange, iridescent crab 
and a headland awash with tropical light. It's 
an image inscribed in my memory alongside 
those of the thunder-heads over the 
Kowmung and a day in the thrall of the sea at 
Waitpinga. A day when the action got a slice 
of me. ■ 


Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) is a free¬ 
lance writer who specialises in outdoor topics. He is 
originally from Adelaide and lived for some years in exile 
on the Hawkesbury River, New South Wales, dreaming of 
the Flinders Ranges. Recently returned to Adelaide, he is 
the author of The Kimberley-Horizons of Stone, reviewed 
in Wild no 48. 
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M t Anne (1425 metres) is one of 
Tasmania's tallest peaks and is 
situated on the edge of the South-west 
wilderness about 80 kilometres from 
Hobart. Below the tree-line are pockets 
of rain forest draped with old man's 
beard and carpeted with moss. Above 
the tree-line the popular Mt Anne circuit 
walk crosses bare ground, with rocks 
often jumbled in piles and boulders as 
big as cars to be scrambled over. In 
summer red mountain berry, waratah 
and Tasmanian Christmas bells add 
unexpected splashes of colour. Add to 
this the ever present lakes and tarns, 
plus a richness of views hard to equal 
anywhere, and it is no wonder that John 
Chapman in his guide to South-west 
Tasmania notes of the Mt Anne circuit: 
'The scenery and views in fine weather 
are superb...Although short, [this walk] 
is as good as any in the South-west.' 

The Mt Anne circuit is not a long walk; 
nor is it an easy one. The circuit can be 
readily completed in two-three days 
though as there are numerous side-trips 
why hurry? One possible reason is the 
chance of bad weather making the 
exposed sections of the walk too 
dangerous to traverse. Shortly after 
doing this walk I met a friend who had 
attempted it a year earlier. His party had 
been dropped off at the start by a 
bushwalkers' charter bus and had 
quickly walked as far as High Camp 
Hut. Next morning, the weather was too 
bad to continue. Their transport was to 
return in five days. They waited for the 
weather to improve—it didn't. As a 
result, on day five they walked back 
down to the road to meet the bus back to 
town. It was a sort of Clayton's walk. 
Very disappointing, but it happens. 
WaUcers in Tasmania should take a book 
or a pack of cards—if you don't need 
them, be thankful. 


Left, walkers 'suspended' between the cliffs of 
the Eliza Plateau and Lake Judd. Peter Jackson. 
Above, too tired to look at Mt Anne, left, and Mt 
Lot? John Chapman. Right, just off the Circuit is 
Lots Wife—and her handmaidens? Chapman. 
Previous pages, dawn at Shelf Camp. Alex Hopkins 

The walk begins in the car-park on the 
Scotts Peak Dam road. We chose to start 
at Condominium Creek and finish at 
Red Tape Creek, six kilometres further 
along the road. The walk can be done in 












toward Mt Anne, which now towered 
hugely on the horizon. The side-trip 
from the main drag to the summit of Mt 
Anne is short but requires a rope and 
some climbing skills. 

Most walkers and climbers in this area 
probably don't realise that under Mt 
Anne is one of Australia's most extens¬ 
ive cave systems. In 1987 a party of 
cavers from Sydney University Speleo¬ 
logical Society spent three and a half 
weeks exploring beneath Mt Anne and 
discovered six significant caves and 
some 30 smaller ones. These caves are 
not in limestone but in 600-million-year- 
old dolomite, a rock made up of calcium 
magnesium carbonate which very 
slowly dissolves in water. The entrance 


The first part of the walk follows a 
well-made path from the road to High 
Camp Hut, a small but comfortable 
stone hut built by the Hobart Walking 
Club. This section of the walk climbs 
about 730 metres. The throne in the 
composting dunny faces a small 
window and allows the sitter to gaze out 
across the new, giant-sized Lake Pedder 
(soon to be returned to its former 
appearance?), a magnificent view of 
peaks and water—or into impenetrable 
fog, as the case may be. 

We spent our first night in the hut and 
the following morning set off for Mt 
Eliza. At the summit the morning mists 
suddenly cleared and there, spread out 
before us, was Lake Pedder shining like 
polished glass and mirroring the 
surrounding peaks. Perhaps I had not 
been so idle at school after all because 


several lines from Wordsworth, the 
outdoors person's poet, popped into my 
head. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A scene so touching in its majesty... 

We spent half an hour photographing 
the view and each other and then, 
leaving our packs, walked to the edge of 
the summit plateau for more great 
views, this time of Lake Judd and the 
soaring ramparts of the eastern flank of 
Mt Eliza. 

In millennia past, huge rockfalls 
peeled off the sides of mountains 
hereabouts leaving behind vertical cliffs 
of great height and covering the plateau 
below with jumbled boulderfields. We 
spent the afternoon rock-hopping 


pitch to one of the caves, Keller Cellar, is 
a vertical drop of 133 metres, the longest 
in Australia and comparable, it has been 
noted, to abseiling from the top of 
Sydney Harbour Bridge to the water! 

From the foot of Mt Anne it is a steep 
scramble down to the only campsite in 
the area, a rocky and very exposed shelf. 
Fortunately the weather stayed fine for 
us and there was plenty of water in 
nearby tarns. Day two ended with 
spectacular views of Mt Anne soaring 
above us. 

Day three dawned bright and sunny, 
the valleys filled with mystic lakes. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

Wordsworth again. Same poem. I 
must have learnt only the one! 

The stage from Mt Anne to the Lonely 
Tams is the most difficult and dangerous 
of the walk. Chapman says of this 
section: 'Very rough and exposed 
scrambling with much boulder-hopping, 
along poorly defined tracks and pads. 
Some pack-hauling may be necessary. 
There are several choices of route, none 
of them easy. This section should not be 
attempted in poor weather or by 
inexperienced walking parties.' 

Still the weather held fair for us. Our 
attack on this section began with an easy 
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amble along another hillside overlook¬ 
ing Lake Judd. Behind us incredibly 
steep gorges ran down the sides of Mt 
Anne into the valley below. Looking 
towards Lake Judd magnificent cliffs 
reared to the left (Lightning Ridge) and 
to the right (Frances Bluff). From there 
on the going got tough. Boulder-hop- 
ping and edging along very exposed 
ledges brought us to the notch. It was 
time for a decision! At the notch you can 
either go up and over (a vertical climb of 
about ten metres with pack-hauling) or, 
as we chose to do, sidle round the peak 
(an alternative route that is longer and 
no less hard—merely different). Then 
follows more boulder-hopping to the 
summit of Mt Lot. What views! We could 
hardly believe it. The weather was still 
good though now overcast. About a kilo¬ 
metre and a half to the east was a 
towering finger of rock called Lots Wife; 
below us. Lake Picone and Lonely Tams. 
Lightning Ridge snaked its way to the 
south, its eastern flank covered in dense 
rain forest. 

From Mt Lot the track descends 
steeply to Lightning Ridge and then 
even more steeply through rain forest to 
the plain. Light rain began to fall as we 
descended. 

We camped beside a large tarn called 
Judds Charm, where there were plenty 
of campsites though all were pretty 
rough. The weather continued to 
deteriorate, the wind getting up and the 


rain coming down. The following 
morning, day four, we decided that the 
weather was too bad to go on so we 
spent the morning tent-bound. By 
midday the early symptoms of cabin 
fever were noticeable and the weather 
was moderating so we pulled on 
waterproofs and went for a walk. 


The next day the weather was only 
slightly better and we were committed 
to getting back to the main road. We 
packed up and set off for Mt Sarah Jane 
in heavy rain and thick fog. We knew 
that there were great views all around us 
and it was maddening not to be able to 
see them. We reached the foot of Mt 




Extraordinary views from the Mt Anne Plateau 
over Lake Judd to Mt Sarah Jane. Hopkins. 
Opposite, Mt Anne's East Face in winter. Peter 
Dombrovskis 


Sarah Jane by mid-morning and decided 
on an early lunch in the hope that the 
weather would clear. Sure enough, the 
fog began to lift and the sun broke 
through. From the summit of Mt Sarah 
Jane views opened in every direction. 
The rapid fire of camera shutters was 
deafening. 

We spent the afternoon scrub-bashing 
down the side of Mt Sarah Jane to the 
Lake Judd Track. As we approached the 
plain the mud got worse, sucking and 
slurping at our boots with every step 
until we reached the Lake Judd turn-off. 
Now we were looking up at the 
towering skyline on which we had stood 
two days before. It had all gone too 
quickly. 

We arrived back at our car at dusk. To 
the west the setting sun cast a golden 
ribbon across Lake Pedder and touched 
the clouds with fire. What a finish! 

As the man said, it's a short walk and 
a hard one but it's as good a walk as any 
other in the South-west. I think he got it 
right. ■ 


























Traversing south-east 
Queensland's Great Dividing 
Range, by Laurence Knight 


I n contrast to other physical sports, one 
of the attractions of bushwalking is its 
(usually) non-competitive nature. Most 
bushwalkers are more interested in 
enjoying the experience of rock-hopping 
down a rain-forest creek, scrambling up 
an exposed ridge or traversing an alpine 
moor than in the time they take. Races 
through the bush are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Of course there are bushwalkers with a 
competitive streak. Some compete in 
orienteering and regaining events, and 
some go to great lengths to set 'records' for 
the shortest time to get from A to B. Other 
gung-ho bushwalkers set about quietly 
meeting a self-imposed challenge. This 
may involve doing a walk that normally 
takes two or three days in a single day. 

Most bushwalking regions in Australia 
have a route with all the elements of a 
classic, ultra-hard day walk. In south-east 
Queensland the classic day walk is a 
traverse of the Great Dividing Range from 
Cunninghams Gap to Teviot Gap. This 
involves a 30 kilometre ramble over seven 
peaks and nine bumps, with a cumulative 
height gain and loss of approximately 
5600 metres. 



Admiring the Scenic Rim and the 
Main Range in the background. 
All photos Laurence Knight 
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Ross and I had just returned from 
some long scrambles in the Canadian 
Rockies while Ritchie had recently 
completed a traverse of south-east 
Queensland's Scenic Rim. We felt fit 
and ready for the Main Range day 
walk. The following is an account of 
our attempt. 

3.30 am. It is drizzling as we get out 
of our bivvy-bags, eat and drive up to 
the car-park at Cunninghams Gap. 

4.05 am. Ritchie is too crook to come 
so we leave him at the car and set off in 
the pre-dawn gloom. The five kilo¬ 
metre 'stroll' along the track up Mt 
Mitchell takes us through rain forest 
and grass-tree country. It is a pleasure 
to climb through the mist when the 
birds are waking. We have now gained 
425 metres (+425 m). 

5.00 am. We arrive at the summit just 
after dawn and have a one-minute 
drinks-break. This is the critical point 
as neither of us is sure of the way down 
through the cliffs. We soon find the 
route, however, and follow our noses 
(and compasses) through alternating 
bands of rock and forest to Spicers 
Gap. In a fit of enthusiasm we actually 
jog a little. This is a mistake. During 
this section we have lost our hard-won 
altitude (-425 m). 

6.15 am. We have the first of many 
food-stops at Governors Chair. We bolt 
down some blueberries, figs, dried 
bananas and wattle-seed biscuits 
before ploughing up the progressively 
steeper North Ridge of Spicers Peak. 
Ross is feeling more energetic and 
draws ahead as we negotiate the rock- 
bands (+50 m, -25 m, +450 m). 

7.15 am. Ross waits while I fuel up, 
then we find our way down the other 
side. The rain forest is dripping nicely 
and there are a few buttresses to be 
negotiated. A lyre-bird in the Double 
Top saddle gives us a puzzled look 
before running off into the mist (-225 
m, +50 m, -75 m, +200 m). 

8.20 am. We push through the grass 
trees and stop on the second summit of 
Double Top for another bite. Then 
we're off on the roller-coaster to Mt 
Huntley. We cross some grassy knolls 
and traverse a razorback ridge that 
runs through some pleasant rain forest. 
A scarlet robin flits about as we emerge 
from the forest and cross another knoll. 
After that it's a heads-down grunt up 
the steep slopes of Mt Huntley before 
we climb through the cliff-band 
ringing the summit (-25 m, +25 m, 
+75 m, -100 m, +150 m, -75 m, +275 m). 

10.10 am. Mt Huntley marks the 
half-way point of the walk. As we are 
ahead of schedule, we sit down and 
take our time with the consumables. 
There is some pretty rain forest along 
the top of Mt Huntley and then we 
traverse a narrow, grassy ridge to Mt 
Asplenium. There are a few razorback 
ridges and buttresses to negotiate but 
we know the way and reach the top 
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without incident. For once we aren't 
hungry and we continue through the 
rain forest to Panorama Point. We 
pause for a brief scenic-appreciation 
stop before picking our way through 
the cliffline (-125 m, +175 m, -50 m, 
-125 m). 

12.00 noon. We break out of the rain 
forest and cross a narrow ridge to 
arrive at Lower Panorama Point right 
on midday. After yet another stop for 
tucker, we push on and discover that 
the going will be tough. Both of us 
have strained groins—probably as a 
result of the jogging—and sore knees 
(courtesy of all the descents). As a 
result we suffer discomfort both going 
up and coming down—and there are 
few flat bits ahead. Reminding 
ourselves that life wasn't meant to be 
easy, we take a lightly forested, 
undulating ridge to Steamer Creek 
Saddle (-275 m, +125 m, -75 m, +125 m, 
-50 m). 

1.30 pm. We've drunk most of our 
water by now and so take the 
opportunity to pick up a few litres 
when we stop to eat. We groan up the 
steep, grassy slopes of Mt Steamer (just 
a drink-stop) and weave our way 
through the rock-bands and scrub to 
Lizard Point (+250 m, -125 m, +150 m, 
-50 m). 

2.55 pm. Lizard Point has some of 
the best views along the Scenic Rim 
and we happily sit down for another 
dig into the tucker-bag. There is of 
course no rest for the knackered so we 
drag ourselves through the forest, over 
Mt Roberts and across a saddle to the 
top of the old rabbit fence (+150 m, 
-300 m, +150 m). 

4.20 pm. We pause here to finish the 
food before rolling down to Teviot 
Gap. Ross is less concerned about his 
knees and. draws ahead. Fortunately 
my knees are feeling okay so I can 
enjoy the final descent through the rain 
forest (-425 m). 

5.20 pm. I break out of the rain forest 
and follow a track out to the car with 
an hour of daylight to spare. Ross is 
waiting with Julie and Annette, our 
'support crew'. They've got a billy on 
the boil. It feels good to put my feet up. 

In the wash-up from the Main Range 
day walk, I had sore muscles for 
several days and a creaking knee for a 
couple of weeks. Was it all worth it? 

Ultra-hard day walks are good for 
personal development. They help 
bushwalkers to develop mental and 
physical stamina and provide an 
indication of their bushwalking limits. 

However, while there is certainly a 
degree of satisfaction to be derived 
from completing gung-ho day walks in 
good style, neither I, nor my knees, 
would care to be doing them all the 
time! ■ 

who has walked extensively in Queensland, the 
Australian Alps and Tasmania. 
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A ustralian climbers have continued 
their high level of activity in the 
Himalayan mountains into the 1990s. 
Despite an apparent drop in interest in 
mountaineering in other parts of the 
world, notably New Zealand, there 
appears to be no waning of Australian 
desire to climb in the great ranges of 
Asia. 

The period from 1991 to the present 
has seen some impressive achievements. 
Michael Groom—one of Australia's 
most active Himalayan climbers in the 
second half of the 1980s—continued his 
high level of activity and success. He 
attempted three of the five highest 
Himalayan peaks—Mt Everest (8848 
metres), K2 (8611 metres) and Makalu 
(8481 metres)—and survived a 900 metre 
fall when swept off Mt Everest by an 
avalanche. 

In 1993, as a member of Tashi 
Tenzing's 40th Anniversary Everest 
Expedition, he reached the summit of 
the world's highest mountain and 
followed that a year later with a 
remarkable ascent of K2. Turned back 


just below the summit on his first effort 
(by way of the difficult South Face), 
Groom made a fresh attempt from Base 
Camp by way of the popular Abruzzi 
Ridge. He reached the summit 14 days 
after his initial failure, becoming the first 
Australian to climb the three highest 
mountains in the world—he had climb¬ 
ed Kangchenjunga (8598 metres) in 1987. 
Greg Mortimer is the only other Aus¬ 
tralian to have climbed the two highest 
peaks, Mt Everest and K2. 

The 1990s have also seen the emer¬ 
gence of Andrew Lock as one of the most 
active Australian climbers on the highest 
peaks in the Himalayas. Lock made two 
strong attempts on Mt Everest (in 1991 
and 1993) and then later in 1993 made 
the second Australian ascent of K2 
(Groom's was the third), and the first by 
the Abruzzi Ridge. In 1994 he climbed 
Broad Peak (8047 metres). 

Himalayan veteran Greg Child settled 
an old score in 1992 when he and Mark 
Wilford climbed Nameless Tower, a 
beautiful Karakoram granite spire in the 
Trango group. The pair pioneered a new 


Jamie Serle coming up for air on the first ascent 
of Indrahanush Parbat (6739 metres), by the 
West Face. Glenn Tempest. Left, K2 (8611 metres) 
is generally reckoned to be the most difficult of 
the world's high mountains. Four Australians 
have reached its summit, climbing three different 
routes, including the North Ridge—facing the 
camera in this photo. Lucas Trihey. Pages 52 and 
53, the stupendous North Face of Mt Everest 
(8848 metres), scene of the first Australian 
ascent, in 1984. The North Ridge, on which 
Michael Rheinberger died not far below the 
summit in 1994, is on the left. Lincoln Hall. Page 
52, left. Greg Mortimer has climbed both Mt 
Everest and K2 by hard routes. Jonathan Chester. 
Page 52, right, Michael Groom, pictured high on 
K2, is the only Australian to have climbed the 
world's three highest peaks. Groom collection. 
Page 53, left. Greg Child is Australia's most 
prolific climber of Himalayan new routes. 
Mortimer. Page 53, right, Nic Feteris, left, and 
Glenn Singleman plunged to fame with their 
horrific BASE jump from 'the world's highest 
wall'—on Great Trango Tower (5753 metres). 
Chester 

route on the South Face, and narrowly 
escaped disaster when a massive rockfall 
poured down the face—obliterating a 
section of the route they had climbed just 
days earlier. Child had made two 
previous attempts on Nameless Tower. 















Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs 


Year 

Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

1991 

Kedarnath Peak (6940 m), 
Gangotri, India, 

N Face 

Nevin Agnew, Lance Einam, Mike Kilcullen, 
Bob Killip, Brian Morrissey, Zac Zaharias 
and ten Indian Army members 

Successful. Zaharias, Kilcullen and 

Indian members G Singh, N D Sherpa 
and M R Yadev reached summit 

Yadev died of exposure when he became lost 
at night during the descent 


Mt Everest (8848 m), 

Tibet, 

N Face 

Mike Rheinberger, member of 

US expedition 

Unsuccessful. Rheinberger turned back 
at 8500 m by high winds 

Rheinberger’s fourth Everest attempt 


Ama Dablam (6854 m), 
Nepal, 

SW Ridge 

Warwick Baird, Frank Moon 

Successful. Baird reached summit, 
climbing with Sherpa from Korean 
Expedition 

First Australian winter ascent 


Mt Everest (8848 m), 

Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Ian Collins, Michael Groom, 

Andrew Lock, Mark Squires 

Unsuccessful. High point of 8200 m 
reached. Stopped by soft snow and 
high winds 

Groom survived 900 m fall in avalanche 

1992 

Makalu (8481 m), 

Nepal, 

W Face/NW Ridge 

Mike Rheinberger, member of 

UK expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point of 8250 m 
reached on NW Ridge. Stopped by deep 
snow and exhaustion 

Third Australian attempt on Makalu. 

None successful 


Nameless Tower (6239 m), 
Karakoram, Pakistan, 

S Face 

Greg Child, Mark Wilford (USA) 

Successful. Both reached summit. 

New route up S Face 

First Australian ascent. Massive rockfall 
obliterated part of route climbed days earlier 


Great Trango Tower 

(5753 m), 

Karakoram, Pakistan 

Nic Feteris, Geoff Gabites (NZ), 

Vlad Moroz (Russia), Glenn Singleman 

Successful. All four climbed to 

NE summit. Feteris and Singleman 
descended by 1500 m BASE jump 

First Australian ascent. Longest BASE jump 
from a mountain 


Ama Dablam (6854 m), 
Nepal, 

SE Ridge/SW Face 

Kobus Barnard (Canada), Matt Godbold, 
Richard Howes, Ray Vran 

Successful. All four reached summit 

Second ascent of route 


Cholatse (6440 m), 

Nepal, 

W Face 

Derek Chinn (NZ), Adam Darragh, 

Cam Falkner (NZ), Marty Hunter (NZ) 

Successful. Darragh soloed the climb in 
four days after other three had 
completed alpine-style ascent 

First Australian ascent. First solo ascent. 


Ramdung Go (5930 m), 
Nepal, 

N Face 

Tony Brennan, Derek Cannon, Peter Cullen, 
Rhonda Freeman, Joe Kaplun, Frank Kenny, 
Bob Kenyon, Joanne Kenyon, Brian Laursen, 
Chris Mayfield, Paul Morton, Bill Proctor, 
Gordon Stevens, Luke van Beek 

Successful. Cannon, Cullen, Freeman, 
Kaplun, Kenny, Laursen, Mayfield, 
Proctor, Stevens, van Beek reached 
summit 

First Australian ascent. 

Army Alpine Association expedition 

1993 

Makalu (8481 m), 

Nepal, 

W Ridge 

Warwick Baird, Ian Collins, Michael Groom, 
Wil King, Jonathan Leicester, Warwick 

Paten, Mark Squires, Duncan Thomas 

Unsuccessful. High point of 7200 m 
reached. Stopped by severe monsoon 
conditions 

Attempted two technically difficult routes 


Dhaulagiri (8172 m), 

Nepal, 

NE Spur 

Zac Zaharias, leader of 14-member 

Army Alpine Association expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point of 7500 m 
reached. Stopped by illness and high 
winds 

Second Australian attempt on Dhaulagiri. 

Neither successful 


K2 (8611 m), 

Karakoram, Pakistan, 
Abruzzi Ridge 

Michael Whitehead, member of 
international expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point of 7400 m 
reached. Stopped by poor weather 



Mt Everest (8848 m), 

Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Trajce Aleksow, Lobsang Tshering Bhutia 
(Nepal), Michael Groom, David Hume, 

Andrew Lock, Tashi Tenzing, 
DimitarTodorovski 

Successful. Groom and Bhutia reached 
summit. Bhutia died in fall from 

8500 m during descent 

Climb on 40th Anniversary of first Everest 
ascent. Tashi Tenzing grandson of Tenzing 

Norgay, who made first ascent of Mt Everest 
with Edmund Hillary. 


Mt Everest (8848 m), 

Tibet, 

N Ridge 

Brigitte Muir, Jon Muir, 
members of international expedition 

Muirs reached 7600 m. Stopped by 
cold and high winds. Four members 
had earlier reached summit 

Brigitte Muir still needs Everest and Mt Vinson 
(Antarctica) to complete Seven Summits 


North Annapurna region, 

trekking peaks, 

Nepal 

Members of Sutherland 

Bushwalking Club, Sydney 

Successful. Ascents of Pisang Peak 
(6091 m), Chulu East (6200 m), 

Chulu Far East (6059 m) and 
Thorungtse (6484 m) 

First Australian ascents of Chulu East, 

Chulu Far East and Thorungtse 


Shivling (6543 m), 

Garhwal, India 

John Dunlop, James Keily 

Unsuccessful. Stopped by early 
winter storm 



Cholatse (6440 m), 

Nepal, 

NW Ridge 

Armando Corvini, John Lamb, David Smith 

Unsuccessful. Stopped at 6000 m by 
lack of fuel and food 

Earlier attempt on W Face stopped by 
dangerous conditions 


Hushe region, 

Karakoram, Pakistan 

Erik Oostra, Rolf Oostra, Jeff Sandifort 

Successful. Sandifort and Rolf Oostra 
climbed an unnamed 6300 m peak 
adjacent to Gondogoro Peak 

Attempt on Gondogoro Peak defeated by 
poor snow conditions 


K2 (8611 m), 

Karakoram, Pakistan, 

Andrew Lock, member of 

German expedition 

Successful. Lock and three German 
climbers reached summit 

Second Australian ascent of K2. 

First of Abruzzi Ridge 


Abruzzi Ridge 












n May 1994, veteran 
mountaineer Mike 
Rheinberger, one of 
the most experienced 
of Australian 
Himalayan climbers, 
died while descending 
Mt Everest after a 
successful attempt 
by the North Ridge. 


Left, Austrian Kurt Diemberger, left, the only 
living person to have made the first ascent of two 
8000 metres peaks, and a Himalayan legend, 
pauses north of K2 to talk with an Australian 
mountaineering legend, Greg Mortimer. Trihey. 
Below, Cholatse (6440 metres) is regarded as a 
tough proposition. Australian climber Adam 
Darragh made the first solo ascent of the peak, by 
the West Face (pictured), in 1992. Darragh 












The Army Alpine Association has 
continued to use Himalayan climbing as 
a valuable training exercise. Zac 
Zaharias led expeditions to Kedamath 
Peak in the Gangotri region of India in 
1991 and to Dhaulagiri (8172 metres) in 
1993. The Kedamath team pioneered a 
new route up the North Face of the 
mountain and Zaharias, Mike Kilcullen 
and three Indian Army members 
reached the summit. The Dhaulagiri 
team was stopped at 7500 metres by 
illness and high winds. In 1992 an AAA 
expedition was successful on the 
trekking peak Ramdung Go in the 
Rolwaling region of Nepal. 

Success on Mt Everest continues to 
elude Brigitte Muir in her quest to 
become the first Australian to climb the 
highest mountain on each of the world's 
seven continents. She was turned back at 
7600 metres by cold and high winds 
during a 1993 attempt on the North 
Ridge. She was successful, however, on 
Shisha Pangma (West Summit—8008 
metres) this year. Also meeting with 


success on this peak were Melbourne 
climbers Greg Lindsell, Paul Carr and, 
separately, Paul O'Byme. 

Although Australian interest in the 
Himalayas has remained high, there has 
been a trend towards a greater number 
of attempts on a small group of 
mountains. For example, there were 15 
attempts on 8000 metre peaks in the 
period covered by the accompanying 
table, but eight of those were on Mt 
Everest and K2. The other seven were 
on Makalu, Shisha Pangma (two each), 
Dhaulagiri, Cho Oyu (8201 metres) and 
Broad Peak (one each). None of the 
attempts was on a mountain not 
previously attempted by an Australian 
climber. 

On the smaller peaks as well there 
seems to be a concentration of effort on a 
few popular mountains. The easily 
accessible Khumbu peaks Cholatse and 
Ama Dablam continue to attract 
frequent expeditions. 

On the other hand, Australians are 
beginning to use the Himalayas as an 


adventure playground in other ways. 
There have been a number of ski touring 
trips in various regions, and Chris 
Dewhirst has made the first balloon 
flight directly over Mt Everest. The 
prize, however, must go to Glenn 
Singleman and Nic Feteris. This pair 
made the fastest and most exciting 
descent from a Himalayan peak when 
they executed a successful but heart¬ 
stopping BASE jump from near the 
North-east Summit of Great Trango 
Tower in the Karakoram. They free fell 
for over 1000 metres down the vertical 
granite face before their parachutes 
opened and they drifted down to the 
Dunge Glacier. 

Another record went to three-year-old 
Josephine Vran, who became the 
youngest person to ascend the popular 
trekking hill Kala Pattar (5600 metres), 
near Mt Everest. Josephine was carried 
by her father, Canberra climber Ray 
Vran, while her seven-year-old brother 
Alexander walked unassisted from 
Lukla to the summit of Kala Pattar. 
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Comments 


Mt Everest (8848 m), 
Tibet, 

N Ridge 


Successful. Rheinberger reached 
summit. First Australian ascent 
of N Ridge 


Successful. O’Byrne reached summit 


Rheinberger died of cerebral oedema on 
descent after forced bivouac 200 m 
below summit. New Zealander Mark Whetu 
made superhuman effort to save 
Rheinberger; suffered severe frost-bite 


Mike Brennan, Brigitte Muir, Bill Pierson, Unsuccessful. Turned back at 6800 m Alpine-style attempt 
Babu Chire Sherpa (Nepal), Jon Tinker (UK) by early monsoon 


K2 (8611 m), 
Karakoram, Pakistan, 
Abruzzi Ridge 

Broad Peak (8047 m), 
Karakoram, Pakistan, 
W Face 


Chongtar (7370 m), 
Kashgar, China, 

W Ridge 


(6739 m), Garhwal, 
India, 

W Face/W Ridge 


Successful. Groom reached summit 
by Abruzzi Ridge with Finnish 
partner 


Tim Harley, Nigel Murphy 


Sarah Boyal, Gavin Dunmall, Grant Else, 


Jonathan Chapman, Vera Wong 


Successful. Serle and Tempest 
summited by W Face Direct; 

Dunmall and Miller by W Face LHS. 
Else’s ascent was by W Ridge (solo) 

Successful. Carter, Schaap 
and Wilson ascended 

Shingo La Peak (6025 m) 


Previous attempt by S Face failed 30 m fror 
summit. First Australian to climb world’s 
three highest mountains 


New, technical rock ro 


First, second and third ascents of 
mountain previously known only as 
Chandra Parbat South 


Possible first ascent of Shingo La Peak. 
Attempt on Hunumann Tibba (6040 m) 
defeated by poor weather 

Two nights spent on face; bivvy on summit 


This table includes all successful Australian ascents of Himalayan peaks, but only first Australian ascents of ‘trekking peaks’ in Nepal. It also includes ‘near misses’ on major 
Himalayan peaks and other unsuccessful attempts which are considered noteworthy for any reason (for example, technical difficulty, unclimbed peak, deaths). Peaks successfully 
climbed are indicated in bold. 
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In May 1994, veteran mountaineer Mike 
Rheinberger, one of the most experienced 
of Australian Himalayan climbers, died 
while descending Mt Everest after a 
successful attempt by the North Ridge. 
Rheinberger succumbed to cerebral 
oedema after a forced bivouac 200 metres 
below the summit with New Zealand 
climber Mark Whetu. Noted for his quiet 
demeanour, his meticulous attention to 
detail and his generosity and openness 
towards his colleagues, Rheinberger will 
be greatly missed in the Australian 
mountaineering community. 

After this sad note, however, the 
period ended with some notable achieve¬ 
ments. Probably the most impressive was 
the ascent of the formidable unclimbed 
peak Chongtar (7370 metres) in western 
China by a team led by Greg Mortimer. 
The ascent was the first of a major 
unclimbed peak by an Australian ex¬ 
pedition. 

As this was occurring, another team 
of Australians was claiming an 
unclimbed peak, this one in India. 
Glenn Tempest and Jamie Serle 
established a technical route on the 
West Face of an unnamed peak of 6739 
metres south of Chandra Parbat. Other 
members of the team reached the 
summit by way of a separate route on 
the left of the West Face. Another 
climber. Grant Else, ascended the West 
Ridge solo. 

The increasing number of small, 
independent teams of Australian 
climbers seeking significant chal¬ 
lenges in the Himalayas—and suc¬ 
ceeding—certainly bodes well for the 
future. ■ 

Will Steffen (see Contributors in Wild no 26), his wife 
Carrie and their daughter Sonja lead an active 
outdoor life based in Canberra. In 1988 Will was a 

the Nepalese Himalayas. He is preparing a book on 
the history of Australian Himalayan mountaineering. 






Jason Doyle traces 
the growth of the 
environmental 
movement from 
its origins to the 
present 



I t was an experience with which many 
lovers of wilderness would identify. 
Bob Brown, perhaps the person most 
Australians think of first when 
conservation is mentioned, had spent an 
enjoyable day walking in northern 
Tasmania, unwinding after weeks in 
Parliament. That evening he received a 
dispiriting shock. 

Watching a television news bulletin, 
he discovered that the Jackeys Marsh- 
Quamby Bluff National Estate forest, 
which he had gazed at from a distance 
only a few hours earlier, had also been 
visited by the axeman that day. Two 
hectares had been logged, and more 
would follow. 

He was distraught. It was yet another 
example of environmental destruction at 
the hands of humanity. But then he 
stopped to think, and smiled. Fifty years 
ago, who would have cared that some 
more trees were being felled? Would it 
have rated a mention on the evening 
news? Would a spirited movement have 
been mobilising at that very moment to 
oppose it? The answers were: no one, no, 
and definitely not. Bob Brown's spirits 
soared. It was, he decided, a good time 
to be alive; in the midst of a revolution in 
environmental awareness. 

When and where did this revolution 
begin? The answer depends on your 
point of view. For aboriginal people 
world-wide, whose societies have 
virtually always lived in harmony with 
nature, there has not been a revolution. 
But for Western civilisations, it can be 
traced to the birth of science in the 
fourteenth century. 

It was then that the early 'natural 
philosophers', following on from the 
nearly forgotten work of Greek thinkers 
such as Aristotle and Pythagoras many 
centuries before, began to study the 
world around them rationally. Some¬ 
times they suffered because of it: Galileo, 
who supported Copernicus in his asser¬ 
tion that the earth revolved round the 
sun rather than vice versa, was forced by 
the Inquisition in 1616 publicly to 
renounce his theory. 

The Church felt threatened by the 
inference that humankind wasn't at the 
centre of the universe but eventually this 


'The greenies are coming.' Wilderness Society HQ 
in Strahan, Tasmania, during the Franklin River 
Blockade. All uncredited photos the Wilderness 
Society. Near right, another river threatened by 
damming—the lower Kowmung River, Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales. David Noble. Far 
right. Prime Minister Bob Hawke at the Rally for 
the Rivers, Melbourne, 26 February 1983. 


fact was widely accepted, a major step 
towards the realisation that we are a part 
of nature rather than somehow removed 
from it. An even more important step 
forward came in 1859 when Charles 
Darwin published The Origin of Species. 

This revolutionary work introduced 
evolution to a startled world and even 
suggested that humans were nothing 
more than highly developed animals—a 
blasphemous concept at the time. The 
Origin of Species, particularly in its 
examination of extinctions and how our 
activities could cause them, gave a 
critical impetus to efforts at conser¬ 
vation. 

Occasional attempts to conserve flora 
and fauna had in fact begun before this, 
usually in colonial outposts where 
governments were smaller and con¬ 
cerned individuals could more easily 
exert influence. An example is Mauri¬ 
tius, a French colony which enacted 


forest-protection legislation in 1769 
thanks to the efforts of a small group of 
scientists. 

After Darwin's work, however, these 
efforts intensified, and Australia was 
pre-eminent in the field. Prompted by 
amateur naturalist J Morton Allport, 
Tasmania introduced a revolutionary 
law for the protection of native birds in 
1860 and many other nations immed¬ 
iately followed this lead. Sydney's Royal 
National Park, declared in 1874, was the 
world's second after Yellowstone in the 
USA. 

The intrinsic worth of nature was also 
being increasingly appreciated by such 
literary figures as William Wordsworth 
and, later, Henry David Thoreau (who 
wrote the immortal line, 'in wildness is 
the preservation of the world'), and we 
shouldn't underestimate their influence. 
In some ways they echoed the feelings of 
indigenous peoples, which until then 
had usually been ignored. 

By fits and starts, efforts at protecting 
nature from humanity's destructive 
urges continued into the twentieth 
century with occasional high points. US 
President 'Teddy' Roosevelt was a 
passionate conservationist who 
quadrupled the forest reserves created 
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by Benjamin Harrison and created more 
than 50 wildlife refuges, all in the face of 
strenuous opposition. 

But until the end of the Second World 
War only a few far-sighted individuals 
gave conservation a first thought, let 
alone a second. Many people were 
forced to do so at last by a wave of 
environmental crises that swept the 
world. The London srrtog of 1952, which 
killed 4000 people and horrified count¬ 
less others, was just one frightening ex¬ 
ample. 

An event regarded by many as the 
birth of the modern environmental 
movement occurred in 1962. It was the 
release of biologist Rachel Carson's book 
Silent Spring. A description of the 
disastrous effects of poisons such as 
DDT on wildlife, it shocked the world. 
Similar books about human abuses of 
the earth had been appearing for years; 
perhaps Carson's ability as a writer 
made the difference. All over the world 
environmental groups were formed 
which reflected a new attitude to the 
environment. Greenpeace, for example, 
was founded in 1970. 

In one sense the message of Silent 
Spring was ironic. Science was now able 
to measure and warn against the 


growing detrimental effects of 
the advanced industrial 
revolution, a revolution which 
had only been possible in the 
first place because of continuing 
scientific discoveries. The early scientists 
hadn't had the despoliation of nature in 
mind when they made their break¬ 
throughs, but that was often the 
unfortunate consequence of the tech¬ 
nologies they spawned. 

Australia was once again well to the 
fore in this new age of ecology despite 
the general desire to subdue nature that 
had been evident here since white 
settlement. The innocuous-sounding 
South-West Committee, formed in the 
year of Silent Spring, marked the 
turning-point. 

Perhaps emboldened by a perceived 
change in human sensibilities, lovers of 
wilderness in Australia attempted for 
the first time to emerge from society's 
shadows and take a stand. At issue was 
the proposed flooding of Lake Pedder in 
Tasmania. 

Described as the 'jewel of the South¬ 
west', in part because of its beautiful 
quartzite beaches, the Lake Pedder area 
had been a bushwalkers' paradise since 
the 1940s. The Hobart Walking Club 


succeeded in having 24 000 hectares of 
beautiful wilderness around the lake 
declared a National Park in 1955, but 
even then there were secret plans to 
flood it to generate electric power. 
Guessing what the Hydro-Electric 
Commission had in mind, conservation¬ 
ists formed the South-West Committee 
as a watch-dog group. 

They had plenty to watch. Tasmanian 
Premier Eric Reece, displaying an 
apparent disregard for the process of 
consultation, seemed to consider any 
plans for the area a purely private 
matter. In 1965, under pressure from the 
committee, he admitted only that there 
was to be 'some modification' of the 
National Park.' For good measure, Reece 
lambasted the South-West Committee, a 
public body, for 'meddling in public 
affairs'. 

The truth came out in May 1967. Lake 
Pedder was to be drowned—in the 
HEC's words, 'enlarged'—by the 
damming of the Huon and Serpentine 
Rivers. There was an immediate outcry. 
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fanned by an outraged conservation 
lobby. A petition with 10 000 signatures, 
the largest in the State's history, was 
presented to Tasmania's Upper House 
opposing the plan. As a result of these 
protests an inquiry was launched, but 
Reece ignored it. 

The matter seemed to be at an end, 
and would have been in years gone by, 
but conservationists refused to give in. 
Led by such determined individuals as 
Brenda Hean (who, along with pilot Max 
Price, later disappeared under suspi¬ 
cious circumstances while on a publicity 
flight to Canberra) and Richard Jones, 
the protesters gave the government no 
respite. In 1969 that government 
changed when Liberal Angus Bethune 
was elected Premier. 

While he had previously described 
Lake Pedder as a 'unique scenic gem', 
once in office Bethune rejected calls for a 
referendum on the issue. Although 
conservationists presented viable altern¬ 
atives which would have eliminated the 
need to flood Lake Pedder, still the 
government insisted that there would be 
no change of mind. 

In May 1972 the Bethune Government 
faced an election against some surpris¬ 
ing new opponents. The world's first 
green party, the United Tasmania Group, 
had been rapidly organised by Richard 
Jones in an attempt to fight for Lake 
Pedder from within. The Hydro-Electric 
Commission and the Mercury news¬ 
paper both campaigned strongly against 
the 'crazed, left-wing conservationists' 
of the UTG, one of whom came within 
200 votes of causing a major upset by 
winning a seat. Eric Reece was re-elected 
Premier. 

Lake Pedder's last hope was the new 
Federal Labor Government of Gough 
Whitlam, which brought new priorities 
to Canberra. As soon as he was elected 
in December 1972, Whitlam set up an 
inquiry into the flooding. In June 1973 it 
recommended against the move on 
economic, aesthetic and scientific 
grounds. Unfortunately, Reece would 
have none of it. 

He rejected outright the Prime 
Minister's offer to meet the costs of 
saving Lake Pedder. Kevin Kieman, one 
of those involved in the struggle, 
believed him to be 'bewildered by the 
growing wave of public feeling for the 
environment...and cantankerous enough 
to resort to devious political behaviour 
to get his own way'. Whatever the 
reason, he was determined that Lake 
Pedder be flooded. In 1973, it was. 

The people who had worked so hard 
to save the lake were bitterly disappoint¬ 
ed but something good came out of it all: 
the fight had inspired people throughout 
the country. Other battles, such as the 
one undertaken in New South Wales to 
save the Colong Caves in Kanangra- 
Boyd National Park from limestone¬ 
mining, were successful. It was clear that 
developers and narrow-minded govern¬ 


ments would never again have it all their 
own way. 

The 1970s have been described by 
many commentators as the 'decade of 
conservation'. As the number of 
environmental issues creating concern 
swelled enormously, the concept of 
protecting the planet from unrestrained 
human activities gained widespread 
support. Sand-mining of Fraser Island 


'Rubber duckies' versus police power-boats—the 
Franklin River Blockade. 

became a topic of debate, the search for 
oil in the Great Barrier Reef created a 
storm of protest, and logging and wood¬ 
chipping operations in forests all along 
the east coast (in particular, the Terania 
Creek rain forest in New South Wales) 
came under intense public scrutiny. 

In 1973 Mr Justice Hope headed a 
Committee of Inquiry into the National 
Estate—defined as Australia's historic 
buildings, sites and areas of outstanding 
natural beauty. He reported: 

The Australian Government has inherited a 
National Estate which has been down¬ 
graded, disregarded and neglected. All 
previous priorities accepted at various 
levels of Government and authority have 
been directed by a concept that uncon¬ 
trolled development, economic growth and 
'progress'... was paramount...The con¬ 
servation of the National Estate is the 
concern of everyone...There is a need to 
develop a mentality of caring for the 
National Estate. 

This was a damning indictment of the 
development lobby and helped to 
prompt the flurry of environmental 
legislation which was enacted at all 
levels of government during the follow¬ 
ing few years. Something we take almost 
for granted today, the environmental- 
impact assessment, resulted directly 
from the Hope Inquiry. All these events 
prompted Brisbane journalist Hugh 


Lunn to write: 'The most significant 
thing that happened in the seventies was 
that government for the first time started 
to listen to those who wanted to rate 
environment higher than money.' 

Of course not everyone was happy 
with that. Western Australian mining 
magnate Lang Hancock, to whom is 
given the dubious honour of inventing 
the term 'eco-nut', declared: 'The great¬ 


est threat this country faces is the 
internal threat from subversive elements 
who control the environmental move¬ 
ment.' Undoubtedly, many agreed; those 
with an economic interest in the 'extrac¬ 
tion industries' being most vocal. 

Tasmanians in particular were split on 
issues of conservation versus exploita¬ 
tion, and were in the front line of many 
environmental battles. Inhabitants of an 
island State that hadn't been 'developed' 
as much as other States for reasons of 
lower population and greater inaccess¬ 
ibility, they therefore had more wilder¬ 
ness to preserve. As the 1970s gave way 
to the 1980s, the largest environmental 
confrontation in this country's history 
was brewing there. 

Once again it was the Hydro-Electric 
Commission which sparked the strug¬ 
gle. The HEC planned to build a dam 
which would flood the Franklin River, 
part of what Edmund Hillary described 
as 'one of the last great wilderness areas 
in the world'. Why? The thinking behind 
it was succinctly revealed in 1979 by the 
Tasmanian Governor, who said: 'Tas¬ 
mania has rivers flowing to the sea... 
these are great natural energy resources 
just crying out to be developed and 
developed they must be.' History 
records that the Franklin escaped this 
death sentence. It is less well known that 
a Tasmanian Premier was one of those 
instrumental in saving it. 

Labor Premier Doug Lowe, who had 
already made powerful enemies by 
attempting to bring under control the 
raging beast of the HEC, refused to 
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accept the proposed flooding of the 
Franklin when the plan was presented to 
Parliament in October 1979. Instead, he 
opted for the less damaging Gordon- 
below-Olga scheme which he believed 
the HEC had costed unrealistically. So 
certain was he that the Franklin 
shouldn't be destroyed that he also 
oversaw the nomination of the entire 
South-west Tasmanian wilderness re¬ 
gion as a World Heritage Area. That 
action would later become crucial. 

The Tasmanian Upper House, notori¬ 
ously conservative, refused to accept 
Lowe's Olga recommendation and a 
lengthy political deadlock ensued which 
won crucial time for the Franklin. A 
referendum was eventually called to 
decide the issue, but Lowe had by then 
been hijacked as leader. Despite the lack 
of a 'no dams' option on the ballot (an 
option proposed by Lowe), 33 per cent of 
voters wrote those two words on their 
ballot papers. This was due to the 
successful campaign run by the Wilder¬ 
ness Society, then a potent newcomer on 
the rapidly emerging Australian conser¬ 
vation scene. 

Formed in 1976 at the home of Bob 
Brown, who was to become the Frank¬ 
lin's most famous advocate, the Wilder¬ 
ness Society was determined that the 
Franklin wouldn't meet the same fate as 
Lake Pedder. Within two days of the 
announcement of the HEC's proposal, 
the society had organised 2000 protest¬ 
ers at a rally in Hobart. Eight months 
later, 10 000 turned out. 

The resignation of Lowe and his ally 
Mary Willey forced an election in March 
1982. It was won by the pro-dam 
Liberals of Robin Gray. Describing the 
Franklin as a 'brown, leech-ridden 
ditch'. Gray finally ordered work to 
begin after Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser declined to intervene. The most 
famous phase of the fight to save the 
Franklin was about to begin. 

The Wilderness Society's blockade of 
the dam site began on the same day 
World Heritage Listing for the area was 
accepted in Paris. The eyes of Australia, 
and to some extent the world, were 
focused on South-west Tasmania as 
people from all walks of life flocked to 
the Gordon River near its junction with 
the Franklin, where work was to begin. 
Bob Brown was arrested on 16 December 
1982 and internationally respected 
botanist David Bellamy was carted away 
on 17 January. It made great television, 
and middle Australia was watching. 

Bob Hawke, who had been supported 
by conservation groups, became Prime 
Minister on 5 March 1983. As promised, 
he immediately stepped in to halt work 
on the dam. The blockade ended after 
the arrest of over 1200 people, most for 
trespass. There's no doubt that Hawke's 
actions were taken in the interests of 
electoral popularity, for he was the same 
man who had played a role in ensuring 
mainland trade union support for the 


flooding of Lake Pedder a decade earlier. 
In gaining the Australian people's 
support for the saving of the river, the 
Wilderness Society had achieved its 
most crucial success. 

Hawke's intervention didn't end the 
issue immediately. Robin Gray fumed, 
and the issue was taken to the High 
Court, which ruled by four votes to three 
that work couldn't continue under the 
World Heritage regulations which had 
become law on 20 May. The Franklin was 
officially—and narrowly—saved on 1 
July 1983. 

Riding on the back of this huge victory 
the green movement now became a 
more powerful force than ever before. 
The battle for the hearts and minds of 
the public went on but 'greenies' were 
on a winning streak and the Hawke 
Government was generally good in 
environmental terms. 

Kakadu and the Daintree rain forest 
were protected, the proposed Wesley 
Vale pulp mill in Tasmania was 
abandoned after Christine Milne 
succeeded in having the Federal 
Government put strict environmental 
standards in place, and logging was 
prevented in National Estate forests in 
New South Wales and Victoria. 

Green influence was at its zenith just 
after the 1990 federal election. The 
environmental vote had played a critical 
role in helping Bob Hawke to achieve 
another narrow victory and he openly 
acknowledged the fact. Minister for the 
Environment Graham Richardson 
declared: 'The environment movement 
is a force in Australian politics, and it 
will remain a force.' Some think he's 
been proven wrong in recent years. 

As Australia's recession began to bite 
hard, concerns for the environment 
faded into the background. They re¬ 
mained of vital importance to some but 


were increasingly overwhelmed by a 
conviction in many that Australia can't 
afford environmental protection while 
the economy is in bad shape. The low 
point probably came when Prime 
Minister Paul Keating reportedly 
boasted in private that one of his 
successes had been 'putting the 
environment back where it belonged'; in 
other words, out of sight. In light of this 
the question must be: is environ¬ 
mentalism a fad for which the time has 
passed? The simple answer is, no. 

The decline has been overstated, 
particularly by those who have a vested 
interest in wishing it were so. In the 
narrow focus of the Australian political 
scene the weakening has been clearly 
defined, but polls still reveal that the 
environment is an issue of major concern 
among Australians. And no wonder, for 
a glance at a newspaper will reveal the 
enormous range of environmental issues 
that remain serious problems. 

That's the key: the focus may have 
shifted slightly but our environmental 
difficulties continue to grow. The basic 
reason for the dramatic rise of 
environmentalism in the late twentieth 
century—our negative impact on the 
earth—hasn't simply gone away because 
a recession (from which we now appear 
to be emerging) happens to be on. It 
continues. To quote Lester Brown of the 
Worldwatch Institute in 1992: 'We have 
not turned around a single major trend 
in environmental degradation.' Environ¬ 
mentalism is alive and well, and will be 
a force until there is no longer a need for 
it anywhere in the world. ■ 

Jason Doyle is a free-lance journalist from Shepparton, 
Victoria, who specialises in environmental and historical 

the Goulburn Valley Environment Group in 1989, he was 
also a finalist in the media section of the Banksia 
Environment Awards in 1994 for his environmental 
columns, which appear in the Shepparton News. 
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M Qo, exactly where is Ellesmere 

J Island?', most people would ask 
after hearing of my proposed expedition. 
'Is it near Lord Howe or in the Seychelles 
somewhere?' Months later, as my 
partners and I lay in our tent on a cold 
and miserable day, I remember wishing 
that it was. The easiest way to explain 
the location of Ellesmere Island is to say 
that it is next door to Greenland—on 
Canadian soil—and is as far north as you 
can go before stepping on to the Arctic 
Ocean. Its northern tip. Cape Columbia 
(a step-off point for North Pole 
expeditions), lies within the 82nd 
parallel. The island is the tenth largest in 
the world and its coast is almost 
permanently hemmed in by a frozen sea. 
In fact, as I write these words, I am 
peering out of the window of the DC10 
which is returning us from Resolute Bay 
to Edmonton and I can see an endless 
stretch of frozen sea-ice. I search for an 
analogy and all I can recollect is the 
pattern of ice on the dial of my frozen 
compass as I wait impatiently for the 
magnetic needle to settle. 

Almost two years earlier, after 
completing an 80 kilometre ski tour with 
a friend, we had sat down in front of an 
atlas and pored over the pages, 
dreaming of all places wild. Like a 
magnet I was drawn to northern Canada 
and to Ellesmere Island. As a boy I 
remember reading about the wonders of 
Ellesmere, and it reminded me very 
much of my visions of Antarctica. To be 
honest, I dearly wanted to go south; but 
for the time being Ellesmere seemed 
more accessible. It is, in fact, very similar 
to Antarctica—a cold, isolated land mass 
covered in thick ice-caps and riddled 
with glaciers that plunge seaward. 

Over the ensuing 20 months I had set 
about organising the expedition. With no 


previous Arctic experience and an open 
mind to the logistic and financial 
difficulties that lay ahead, I wanted to 
see how far I could get the ball rolling. 

As Director of Outdoor Education at 
Geelong Grammar School's campus on 
the slopes of Victoria's Mt Timbertop, I 
wanted firstly to involve my students in 
the planning of the trip. A student 
committee was formed and met weekly 
to assist me with the mountain of 
logistics, correspondence and sponsor¬ 
ship hunting. We decided that the 
expedition was to be as Australian as 
possible, using primarily Australian- 
manufactured products, packaging and 
transporting all our food from Australia 
and seeking sponsorship from Austral¬ 
ian-owned companies. 

Through correspondence with the 
Canadian Parks Service, the Alpine Club 
of Canada and local guides, we realised 
that our expedition would achieve many 
firsts. Our plan to 'man'-haul across 
Ellesmere's largest, highest and most 
northerly ice-cap was a world first and 
we would become the first Australians 
to climb Barbeau Peak (2606 metres)— 
the highest both on the island and in 
eastern North America. 

The expedition team consisted of three 
people. Richard Smith, Timbertop's 
Science Co-ordinator, involved his stu¬ 
dents in experiments using solar lenses 
and reflectors. We were both excited by 
the prospect of harnessing the sun's 
energy to melt snow, thus reducing our 
payload of fuel and releasing less carbon 
dioxide into the already overloaded 
atmosphere. Nick Fairfax was a late 
replacement after an original team 
member damaged his knee three weeks 
before departure. A keen outdoors per¬ 
son, Nick was a perfect substitute having 
joined us on a training expedition to 


Camp seven, overlooking Yelverton Pass—no 
place for the agoraphobic. Philips. Right, flying 
the flag: Nick Fairfax, left, Richard Smith and Eric 
Philips, the first Australians to climb Barbeau 
Peak (2606 metres), Ellesmere Island's highest 
point. Philips. Previous pages, Philips, left, and 
Fairfax hauling sleds up the Timbertop Glacier, 
which provided access to the ice-cap. Smith 

New Zealand's Southern Alps the previ¬ 
ous December. 

After much organisation, we were on 
our way. A long series of flights event¬ 
ually took us to Resolute—Canada's 
most northerly outpost—where we stay¬ 
ed with local outfitters, Terry and Besal 
Jesudason. This effusive couple, with 21 
years' experience in polar travel, sup¬ 
plied us with our fuel, an HF radio and 
loads of advice. The following day we 
flew 800 kilometres north by Twin Otter 
aeroplane to our starting point—Hare 
Fjord, on the north-west coast of Elles¬ 
mere Island. Though our circumstances 
were a little different. I'm sure our 
feelings would have paralleled those of 
William Baffin, who in 1916 became the 
first European to set foot on the island, 
and after whom Baffin Island is named. 

After portaging our 70 kilogram loads 
to the foot of our unnamed access 
glacier, we spent our first night biwying 
under the midnight sun. 

The following morning I awoke 
excitedly, stirred the others and begged 
that we be on our way. Curled up snugly 
in their sleeping-bags, they didn't 
immediately share my enthusiasm, but 
presently we slapped the skins on to our 
skis for the first time and set forth. The 
lower reaches of the glacier were slushy 
and we had to contend with many 
gushing streams and melt pools. Richard 
stumbled chest-deep into a creek, 
soaking himself to the skin. Fortunately, 
the solar lens was able to dry his boots 
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and clothing in a couple of hours, an 
early confirmation of the potential of this 
handy instrument. 

For three days we climbed northward 
through a gateway of snow-capped 
peaks and vertical rock walls. On the 
second day, large crevasses began to 
appear, some covered by thin snow- 
bridges. We promptly roped up, taking 
no chances in such a remote and isolated 
place. After all, at $10 000 for one flight 
we certainly couldn't afford a single¬ 
person evacuation. A debilitating injury 
would mean immediate cancellation of 
the expedition. 

After 50 kilometres of upward grind 
we finally reached the ice-cap proper. 
Here we unroped and enjoyed an 
incredible sensation of freedom. Soon 
the entire horizon became a single, flat 
line separating white from blue. I 
likened it to ocean sailing when the last 
glimpse of land is lost and the sky 
becomes a perfect dome. All my life I'd 
been waiting for this and here I was—a 


always wanted more. We dreamed 
wistfully of our last days on the ice, 
during which we could begin to eat our 
spare meals. 

The first ten days were good to us in 
many ways. Our access glacier, chosen in 
Australia from a 1:250 000 map, proved 
to be relatively smooth. We remained in 
good condition and our equipment 
performed faultlessly. The weather was 
faultless too. Blue skies prevailed and 
there was little wind. This was fortunate 
as even the slightest breeze would cause 
us suddenly to be gripped by frozen 
Arctic tendrils, eager to sap the very life 
from our blood. 

Navigation was interesting but not 
too challenging. Though our maps 
showed little detail, we quickly adapted 
and found a sufficient number of fea¬ 
tures to pin-point our location accur¬ 
ately. Our compasses worked well...just. 
Due to the proximity of the north 
magnetic pole, the needle took a long 
time to settle. As we moved east the 
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four days we 
navigated in white-out 
conditions, negotiating 
crevasses, cornices and 
steep traverses that 
left our sleds skewing 
perilously sideways, 
wanting desperately 
to take us on a one¬ 
way ride to oblivion. 


insignificant speck of dust on a clean, 
white carpet. 

By now we were becoming a well-co¬ 
ordinated team. Our routine was estab¬ 
lished and our minds began to wander 
as we strode mechanically across the 
wilderness, listening only to the swish- 
swish of our skis and sleds, the steady 
rhythm of our breathing and the strong, 
pulsating beat of our hearts. Although 
we were never more than a few hundred 
metres from each other, we were each in 
a world of our own; Nick recalling the 
lyrics to forgotten songs, Richard toying 
with impossible mathematical concepts 
while I relived a journey round the 
world I had taken in 1986. 

Always at our heels was the thought 
of food. Our diet—muesli, powdered 
milk, dried fruit and nuts, cheese, 
chocolate, muesli bars, dried meat and 
vegetables, and pasta—was sustaining, 
healthy and tasty but we (in particular, I) 
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magnetic declination changed from 92° 
to 82° over the space of 200 kilometres. 
We also toyed with an old but accurate 
army sextant though we had difficulty 
obtaining fixes without the use of an 
artificial horizon. As a back-up we took a 
hand-held Global Positioning System 
receiver. This incredible little device 
could pin-point our position on the 
earth's surface to within 30 
metres. 

Having climbed some 2000 
metres on to the western part 
of the ice-cap, it was now 
time to reap the benefits of 
our uphill slog. We located 
the top of a small glacier 
which provided access to 
Yelverton Pass, a large valley 
dividing the western part of 
the ice-cap from the Barbeau 
massif. Expecting a 15 kilo¬ 
metre downhill rim, we set 
off excitedly, our sleds trail¬ 
ing obediently behind. A 
panoramic vista unfolded 
before our eyes, glaciers 
spilling into the valley from 
majestic mountains on both 
sides of the pass. Small lakes 
dotted the valley floor and 
rivers could be seen cutting 
through the bare ice below. 

Our excitement was short¬ 
lived, however, as a large 
crevasse opened up directly 
underneath my sled. There¬ 
after we roped up and fol¬ 
lowed a smooth gully along 
the edge of the glacier until 
reaching solid ice and relative 
security. 

It took us a full day to 
negotiate the pass having 
once again to contend with 
fast-flowing streams and 
deep water-holes. Just before 
lunch we were confronted by 
a 40 metre deep ravine, cut 
into the glacier by the river 
running through Yelverton Pass. We 
were once again awestruck by the 
immensity of 'all things Ellesmere' as we 
stood on the lip of the ravine and 
watched the swirling waters rush 
through spiralling holes in the ice. 

We spent the next six days climbing 
another unnamed glacier up on to the 
ice-cap again to reach our Base Camp 
below Barbeau Peak. This eastern ice¬ 
cap, unlike the western one, is studded 
with mountains, all being part of the 
extensive United States Range. 

And an ice-cap it is! From lower 
altitudes the mountains beside the 
glaciers can be seen poking up into the 
ice, the whole scene looking like a plate 
of chocolate cup-cakes topped with a 
thick layer of cream. Much of the 
island's 196 226 square kilometre surface 
is permanently covered in ice and snow; 
only the coastal fringe loses its winter 
coat of drift-ice. Very little precipitation 


along, confronting each obstacle with an 
ease that belied his youth. After a couple 
of hours the ridge flattened out, then 
stopped abruptly against a 300 metre 
vertical face of rock and ice. We decided 
to stop for lunch and rug up against the 
frosty -25°C wind chill. Things were 
looking a bit grim as a large bank of 
clouds enveloped the summit. For¬ 
tunately, the intensifying 
maelstrom urged the clouds 
to continue on their southerly 
course. A welcome hot drink 
from our faithful Thermos 
flasks restored our spirits and 
we set off on a traverse of a 
large cwm to the south-east. 
Shortly after this, disaster 
struck. 

Plodding along a little way 
ahead of me, Richard put his 
foot through a hidden 
bergschrund, twisting his 
ankle badly. He lay sprawled 
across the crack in intense 
pain and unable to move. 

After hasty consultations 
between the three of us, 
Richard made the decision to 
abort his attempt and get 
himself to the bottom of the 
cwm by sliding and self- 
arresting, waiting there for 
Nick and me to return after 
climbing to the summit. We 
took Richard's Australian 
flag and his camera, commis¬ 
erated with him on his 
misfortune, bade him a safe 
descent and continued un¬ 
roped on our steep traverse. 
Our route was littered with 
wind-scoured ice, old ava¬ 
lanche debris and that elusive 
bergschrund that remained 
so well hidden. As we neared 
a saddle on the other side of 
the cwm, my foot suddenly 
broke through a thin snow- 
bridge and I stumbled, teeter¬ 
ing on the lip of yet another big crevasse. 
The bottom was jet black and I grinned 
at my fortune as icicles fell to the murky 
depths below. 

Keeping an eye on Richard's descent, 
we noticed him continue moving after 
reaching the bottom of the cwm—not 
towards Base Camp, but across a snow- 
bowl to an alternative spur that led up 
on to the Barbeau ridge. His ankle 
seemed to be holding his weight and 
two hours later, after a horrific walk 
along a narrow, precipitous ridge, he met 
us on a peak below the summit. By this 
time the weather had miraculously 
cleared and we set off on the last and 
steepest part of the climb under a blue, 
still sky. The ridge narrowed until we 
were able to straddle it, each boot 
pointing to a separate valley floor 1000 
metres below. Finally, at 7.00 pm on the 
7th of the 7th (pure coincidence), we 
stood on the summit of Barbeau Peak— 


falls here—less than 10 centimetres a 
year. It is, in fact, a desert—but a cold 
one. 

The sky became overcast (a common 
occurrence on the remainder of the 
expedition) as we approached the foot of 
Barbeau Peak, obliterating its summit 
from view. The barometer began to fall 
and a brisk northerly wind blew in from 


Confronted by the first crevasses. Smith, left, and 
Fairfax rope up. Philips. Near right, traversing 
round Mt Reeds on the Viking Ice-cap in poor 
visibility was a test for teamwork, navigation and 
nerve. Philips. Far right. Smith, with a broken 
bone in his foot, on the North Ridge of Barbeau 
Peak. Philips 

the Pole as we secured our sleds and 
prepared for the climb. The time was 
10 am. We headed north-east over flat 
ground on skis to arrive at the base of a 
steep, narrow ridge which led directly to 
the summit. We changed to crampons 
and soon found ourselves climbing a 
knife-edge ridge under a blackening sky. 
We were in our element enjoying the 
isolation, the exposure and the exhilara¬ 
tion of moving unroped over steep 
ground. It was great to see Richard— 
who is inherently cautious and 
analytical—enjoying himself and grin¬ 
ning broadly through his frosted beard. 
Nick—only 20 years old—bounced 
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be a challenging obstacle. Over the next 
four days we navigated in white-out 
conditions, negotiating crevasses, 
cornices and steep traverses that left our 
sleds skewing perilously sideways, 
wanting desperately to take us on a one¬ 
way ride to oblivion. 

On the 19th day we set off in thick fog 
to traverse round Mt Reeds, but after ten 
minutes a huge, gaping crevasse 
stopped us in our tracks. We had no idea 
what lay beyond this point so, mentally 
unprepared to go on in such conditions, 
we decided to turn back, set up camp 
and wait for better weather. 

The following day, after a considerable 
amount of discussion and planning, we 
set off—in worse conditions than the day 
before—with a taut rope between us. 
Richard encouraged us to use a system 
of navigation applying a formula for 
calculating distance that he had devised 


As I sat on a rocky knoll overlooking 
the fjord, I began to reflect on our 
journey and the 18 months preceding it. 
My dream of completing an expedition 
on a remote polar ice-cap had become a 
reality. I'd rolled the ball right down the 
alley. We had proven to ourselves—and 
to others with less confidence—that life¬ 
long ambitions can be achieved. As I sat 
waiting for our charter plane to arrive I 
wrote these words in my diary: 

Is our trip justified, with its large costs and 
the outlandish use of fuel and resources 
required to get us here and back? Did we 
do anything in return? Is spreading the 
word of conservation and educating our 
younger generation enough? Does it matter 
that we are the first people to complete this 
journey, the first Australians to climb 
Barbeau Peak? Is high adventure and the 
primeval drive to explore enough justifi¬ 
cation to do all this? Obviously I think so, 
but I must find a more equal balance, 
somehow tipping the scale more towards 
the environmental spectrum. 


the highest people on the island in both 
senses of the word! Luckily, there was 
room for three people and a tripod—but 
that was all. It was a tiny summit, the 
apex of three identical ridges and three 
near vertical ice-faces. We had climbed a 
classic peak. We locked the moment into 
our minds, took photos and footage, 
then set off in the balmy -6°C air for an 
incident-free return to Base Camp. We 
arrived at 10.30 pm in bright sunshine 
after having traversed 15 kilometres in 
almost 13 hours. 

The following day we rested. We 
awoke at midday to find a blizzard 
raging outside the tent. Inside it was a 
cosy haven — warm and dry — and we 
spent the day snoozing, reading, writing 
and generally bathing in a self- 
indulgent, warm euphoria over the 
previous day's climb. After all the 
disappointments, stresses, knock-backs 
and doubts, we had achieved one of our 
major aims. We also paid a fair amount 
of attention to Richard's badly swollen 
ankle. We were all legitimately worried, 
with more than 100 kilometres to go and 
no success in making radio contact. 
Fortunately, there was no shortage of ice 
and we began a routine of icing and 
strapping Richard's injured joint over 
the next few days, with considerable 
effect. 

Day 15 was overcast but still and we 
were eager to be under way. After 
digging out the camp we headed south 
over a mottled surface of sastrugi and 
drift, aiming for the third landmark on 
our journey, the Viking Ice-cap. We 
covered a record distance that day— 
despite Richard's troublesome ankle— 
leaving a 21 kilometre trail behind us. 

Before dinner we tried our defunct 
radio once more and — lo and behold!—it 
crackled to life. We were able to contact 
our charter plane company and confirm 
our pick-up on the 17th and also chatted 
briefly to Besal Jesudason, who was glad 
to hear from us. 

Overnight dark, billowing clouds had 
developed to the east and the barometer 
was dropping rapidly—we were in for 
nasty weather. All the next day we 
watched the worsening sky as we 
negotiated the descent of the heavily 
crevassed Charybdis Glacier. After 
passing through a seemingly impenet¬ 
rable maze of crevasses, we finally 
stopped next to the terminus of the 
glacier. As we pitched camp the 
expected storm arrived in the form of a 
hellish, black steam train that left us 
exhausted after struggling with the tent 
for an hour. Ironically, we slept soundly 
despite the violent shaking of the tent 
and awoke to a grey, lifeless sky and 
only one split pole. 

After a quick portage across 20 metres 
of terminal moraine, we climbed the 
very steep Scylla Glacier on to the Viking 
Ice-cap. We weren't ready to go home 
yet and fortunately the Viking, with Mt 
Reeds dominating the skyline, proved to 


I think there is much to be learnt from 
the expeditions of yesteryear, when 
there was no choice but to rely on non- 
mechanised transport and the deep urge 
to go where no other person has set foot. 
My thoughts have returned to Antarc¬ 
tica, but with a new vision, more under¬ 
standing and a strong belief that we, as 
expeditioners to remote and delicate 
wildernesses, must be responsible for 
our actions. ■ 


earlier in the expedition. With 
myself in the lead (following a 
bearing and looking for obstacles), 
Richard second (counting every 
100 paces and keeping the total 
formula in mind) and Nick last 
(tallying every set of 100 paces), 
we navigated through the pea 
souper for seven hours. In the late 
afternoon we topped a rise and 
suddenly, as if the Pearly Gates 
had opened, our exit from the ice¬ 
cap, the Cleaves Glacier, was 
there before us. Our joy was 
indescribable and we felt a 
unique pride in our teamwork 
and perseverance. 

The following day (day 21), 
after 240 kilometres sledding 
over this remote and beautiful 
ice-cap, we were once again on terra 
firma. Intoxicated by emotion we shook 
hands, captured the moment on 
celluloid, then began the 45 kilometre 
portage to our pick-up point at Tanquary 
Fjord. 



School's Timbertop ca 
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A painful return to bushwalking, by Glenn Tempest 


I JJJxcuse me, Mr Reilly, there's a call 

Con line three from Brisbane.' 

Ted Reilly reached for the intercom 
switch. 'Tell them I'm still out to lunch, 
Ms Jewel. In fact. I'm not here for the 
rest of the day.' 

'She did suggest it was urgent, Mr 
Reilly.' 

'She?' 

'Yes, Mr Reilly. It's Mrs Klutterbuck.' 

'Blast! Oh, all right.' He straightened 
his tie and swept back his slightly 
greying hair. Even after all these years 
he still felt foolishly self-conscious using 
a visi-phone. It was especially bad when 
he had to face his ex-wife, and knowing 
that a conversation with her would 
leave him feeling like the victim of a 
one-sided verbal sword-fight didn't 
help. 

'Margo?' 

'Ted. Thank goodness I caught you at 
the office. I half expected you to be 
down in the pub by now (first thrust). 
Dweet—you remember: our only son, 
whom you hardly ever see these days 
(second thrust )—wants to visit you next 
weekend. He wants you to take him 
bushwalking. Can you believe that? 
Tents, creepy-crawlies, portable toilets 
and all that kind of silly nonsense.' 

Ted winced. Margo's idea of roughing 
it was a five-star hotel without an in- 
house manicure service. The rest of the 
conversation was short and to the point. 
Another stab about how grey his hair 
had become, a slash regarding his 
choice of tie and a final dismembering 
with an abstract reference to his latest 
failed love affair. Ted hung up having 
barely uttered a word. He couldn't deny 
that she still looked great, though. Shit, 
how he hated visi-phones. 

It had been more than 15 years since 
Ted had carried a rucksack and spent a 
weekend enjoying the sights and 
sounds of the bush. The memory of 
putting his back out was less painful 
now than the fact of it had been at the 
time. More painful in retrospect was 
that it had led to his first meeting with 
Margo, who was then working at the 
Alfred Hospital. He had married her 
soon afterwards in an inner-city chapel 
on a black, thundery afternoon. Even 


God, he now realised, had made an 
effort to warn him of his fate. 

After the marriage he never went 
bushwalking again. It wasn't his back, 
which soon recovered, but Margo, who 
hated the thought of spending the night 
in a tent. Right from the start she had 
made it clear that she could not, under 
any circumstances, be expected to 
tolerate slimy things that crawled— 
especially into her bed. Ted allowed 
himself a grin and wondered, then, how 
she managed to share a bed with her 
current husband, Gerald Klutterbuck. 

Bushwalking. Ted's thoughts drifted. 
Perhaps that was what he needed right 
now. A weekend away with Dweet 
might be good for both of them. Maybe 
he could pass on a few of those skills a 
father is supposed to pass on to his son. 
It had been back in 1995 when Ted and 
his own father had spent a weekend 
camping on Mt Bogong. The memories 
were still fresh even after 20 years. The 
smell of eucalyptus, warm autumn days 
and cold, clear nights. Unfortunately it 
had been his father's last camping trip. 
Failing health had confined him to his 
beloved suburban garden, where he'd 
died without fuss four years later. The 
timing was, Ted realised, fortunate in 
many respects. Had he lived another 
year his father would have seen Mt 
Bogong, along with large tracts of the 
Alpine National Park, sold to an 
overseas business consortium called 
WaterCo. It had been a contentious 
issue at the time. Public demonstrations 
had had little effect. In the end 
resistance had been quashed by what 
the Green Alliance termed 'the crushing 
wheel of privatisation'. WaterCo now 
boasted the largest privately owned 
water-catchment area in the country. 
Despite assurances by the then Federal 
Government that water would remain a 
basic human right, the price had trebled 
overnight. The federal environment 
minister's retirement from politics and 
her subsequent appointment to 
WaterCo's board of directors was, the 
government claimed, nothing out of the 
ordinary. Much of the Alpine National 
Park had subsequently been closed to 
recreational users. 


Later that day Ted phoned the 
Committee of Recreation and 
Australian Parks for any useful 
information about where he might be 
able to spend the weekend. He was put 
on hold for almost 20 minutes, 
transferred to half a dozen different 
departments and finally ended up back 
with the original, and obviously 
irritated, clerk. 

'I'm sorry, Mr Reilly, but I'm afraid 
that this coming weekend is quite out of 
the question. You obviously don't 
realise that we require triplicate copies 
of both ATW and ATC forms no less 
than 30 days in advance.' 

'What exactly are ATW and ATC 
forms?' 

The clerk let out a barely audible sigh. 
'An ATW is an Application to Walk and 
an ATC is an Application to Camp. We 
keep one copy for our own records and 
send another to Police Search and 
Rescue. A third copy goes to the 
Australian Union of Federated 
Bushwalking Clubs, of which you are 
required to be a member. Park fees are 
of course applicable at the rate of $120 a 
night, per person, not including the 
Goods and Services Tax.' 

Ted looked slightly astonished. 

'I take it that you do already have a 
Park's Insurance and Liability Policy?', 
the clerk continued. 'I hardly need to 
remind you that according to new 
government regulations all bushwalk- 
ers are now required to have this or face 
a rather substantial fine.' The clerk was 
warming up to Ted's obviously weak 
grasp of official policy. 'You also 
mentioned that your son is only 15 
years old, which means that he is both a 
novice bushwalker and a minor. That of 
course will require you to have an 
Instructor's Certificate level 34B which 
covers the instruction of novices to level 
D and a 94L Certificate for the accom¬ 
paniment of a minor.' 

'I'm not actually going to be 
instructing him. I mean, he's my son, for 
goodness sake. This is—you know—a 
father and son thing. We just want to go 
camping for the—' 

'Oh come now, Mr Reilly. You can't 
deny that he is a minor and you will 







almost certainly be giving him advice. 
According to paragraph 45, subsection 
15, you are required by law to possess 
a—' 

'Er, excuse me', Ted interrupted, 'but 
haven't you forgotten all about an 
SIUYB?' 

'Pardon me, Mr Reilly?' 

'You know, the Stick-It-Up-Your-Bum 
form.' Ted slammed the phone down, 
pleased to catch the clerk's astonished 
look for a moment before the screen 
went blank. Ted smiled. Perhaps, he 
thought, I'll get to like these visi-phones 
after all. 

Ted placed his next call and was 
confronted with a harassed-looking 
receptionist. 'Hold the line, please', she 
snapped. 

Tire screen was filled with a pre¬ 
recorded video. 'You have just called the 
City-Stride Bushwalking Gym. We 
apologise for the delay but all our lines 
are currently engaged. City-Stride is the 
single largest indoor bushwalking gym 
in the Southern hemisphere with 87 
square kilometres of artificial bushland 
set under a glass, steel and plastic dome. 
Here at City-Stride we offer almost 400 
kilometres of walking tracks set 
amongst the realistic terrain of your 
choice. An all-day, year-round 
temperature of 22°C provides optimum 
walking conditions. All insects and 
spiders have been removed from the 
complex to provide an enjoyable 
camping environment. Occasionally 
you will catch a glimpse of one of the 
many lifelike robotic animals, a sight 
you will—' 

'Sorry to keep you waiting, sir.' 

'Er, I'd like to book in for a weekend 
walk', Ted explained. 

'Certainly, sir. Desert, Bush, Alpine or 
Jungle and will that be Visa or American 
Express?' 

A few minutes later Ted was on the 
visi-phone to his nearest bushwalking 
store. 

'Out and About. My name's Anna, 
how can I help you?' 

Ted was faced with a young woman 
with spiky, green hair and wearing a 
dozen earrings across her left eyebrow 
and a pin in her nose. 
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'I'd like to hire some camping gear.' 

'No problems. What did you have in 
mind?' 

'Two rucksacks, two sleeping-bags 
and a tent', answered Ted. 

'No sweat. First you'll need a GPS 
receiver—you know. Global Positioning 
System?' 

'Actually, I've got my old compass so 
I won't need a GPS thingy. And, 
anyway, we're only going to City-Stride 
for the weekend.' 

'Listen...' Anna's eyebrows lifted a 
fraction. 

'Er, Ted. My name's Ted.' 

'Listen, Ted.' Anna's eyes narrowed 
conspiratorially, 'you wanna watch 
those bushwalking gyms. Some walkers 
have gone in for a weekend's camping 
and they don't find their way out for a 
month or more. There are some still 
missing after five years.' 

'Five years! Okay, give me a GPS', Ted 
said. 

'Great.' Anna released a sigh of relief. 
'All our hire packs are state-of-the-art 
heliolites. You turn on the valve and the 
hollow plastic frame fills with helium to 
become lighter than air. Depending on 
your body weight you'll need a pair of 
lead-lined walking boots to keep you on 
the ground—and an anchor.' 

'An anchor?' 

'Sure. Whenever you take your pack 
off you'll need an anchor to stop it 
from floating away. As for 
sleeping-bags: we hire electric 
Synthadown bags especially 
designed for indoor 
bushwalking use. Just plug 
'em into the nearest 
power point and you'll 
be toasty warm all 
night. However, we 
don't allow these 
bags to be used in 
wet conditions as 
we've had problems 
with them bursting into 
flames.' 


'Into flames?!' 

'Yep. To be on the safe side, ask the 
gym to turn off the simulated rain at 
night. Nothing worse than waking up 
dead after discovering that the tent 
leaks, eh?' 

Ted forced a thin smile. 

' Anyway, rain shouldn't be a problem 
with our new porta-domes. All you 
need to do is press a button and they 
self-erect. These tents come equipped 
with twin-share beds, television, sound 
system and a phone. For a little extra we 
can throw in a fax machine, hot and cold 
running water and a fire extinguisher.' 

'Why a fire extinguisher?' 

'Just in case the tent does leak!' 

'Er, right. The fire extinguisher it is.' 

Friday afternoon and Tullamarine 
shuttleport was crowded. It took Ted 
half an hour to find Dweet, who was 
passing his time spray-painting the 
foyer wall. 

'Hey, Dad. Long time, no see. We 
going camping this weekend?' 

Ted frowned. 'Sort of.' ■ 
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F ortunately a taxi was waiting at the 
rank outside Katoomba railway 
station. It was late at night, and a few 
dollars seemed well worth paying for an 
express delivery to the beginning of the 
Narrow Neck fire road. 

I was about to embark on the legend¬ 
ary traverse of the Three Peaks—Mts 
Cloudmaker, Paralyser and Guouogang 
—an excursion which would cut across 


outskirts and the southern extremity of 
Narrow Neck Plateau, usually regarded 
by those who have done a lot of walking 
here as a bit of a bore. But on this mild 
and breezy October night, with a full 
moon lighting my way, it didn't seem 
too bad. I had not intended to go all the 
way—I needed to catch up on sleep— 
but the fascination of watching that 
magically transformed landscape of 


and headed down the road to Glen- 
raphael Swamp, where a soak provided 
a trickle to fill my billies for breakfast. 
The breeze had grown into something 
stronger—almost gale force and north to 
nor'-westerly, bringing with it the threat 
of unseasonal summer conditions. 
Yesterday's forecast had promised a 
'weak change' within the next couple of 
days, perhaps even a shower or two— 



the grain of the highest relief topography 
in the Blue Mountains and entail some 
4000 metres of climbing and 4000 metres 
of descent. Tiger walkers have managed 
to complete the circuit in 48 hours or 
less, which made my time-frame of five 
days seem pretty laid back; my only 
claim to some sort of parity with those 
high achievers was that, unlike them, I 
was not attempting to travel light. My 
bulging pack contained everything 
you'd normally take on an extended 
walk—tent, sleeping-bag, stove, spare 
clothing, not to mention five days' worth 
of food. 

I hoisted that load on to my shoulders 
as the taxi did a U-tum and headed back 
into town. Ahead of me lay the ten kilo¬ 
metres of fire road between Katoomba's 


forest, heath and swamp roll past 
somehow drew me on. Over to my right 
a few lights twinkled in the Megalong 
Valley; in the opposite direction the 
lights of the big city stained the eastern 
horizon. 

Narrow Neck itself came and went, 
with glimpses of ghostly cliffs and bot¬ 
tomless chasms, and before too long the 
white-painted fire look-out appeared 
floating above the tree-tops. Not far 
beyond a rare patch of grass among the 
thickets of sandstone flora provided a 
place to unroll my mat and sleeping-bag 
and call it a night. 

All too soon the morning sun was 
penetrating the surface of my slumber. I 
struggled back to life—still feeling the 
effects of not enough sleep—packed up 


A view such as that of Mt Cloudmaker from 
Splendour Rock is as good an excuse as you are 
likely to get for a rest. Previous pages, territory to 
emphasise human insignificance; Mt Paralyser 
from Mt Marooba Karoo. All photos David Noble 
collection 

nothing dramatic. Would I soon be 
cursing the weight of my pack, wishing 
that I had stripped down to bare 
essentials and attempted the trip in a 
more classic style? 

Across the casuarina heathland on 
Clear Hill the panorama unfolded. Out 
there among that abundance of ridges, 
spurs, gullies and gorges were all the 
Three Peaks if you knew where to look 
for them. With that wind kicking sand in 
my face I didn't hang about to admire 
the scene, but instead headed quickly 
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into the defile which leads to the 
midway ledge on the cliffline. 

A few sidles and scrambles took me to 
Taros Ladder, a section of cliff fitted with 
metal spikes. It usually manages to look 
unnerving when viewed from the top 
with a full pack on, and the wind did 
nothing to boost my confidence. 
Suppressing the urge to wonder if these 
bits of ironmongery had reached their 
use-by date, I climbed down, 
regained terra firma, and 
followed the well-worn track 
over Deberts Nob to Medlow 
Gap. 

At the bulldozed clearing in 
the gap I abandoned foot 
tracks for wheel tracks again, 
this time the four-wheel- 
drive road which angles 
down the slopes of White 
Dog Ridge to the Water 
Board's gauging station on 
Coxs River. The wind abated 
as the track cut deeper into 
the valley, and the unwanted 
feeling of 'summer in the air' 
became more pronounced. I 
pictured myself flogging up 
the bone-dry quartzite ridges 
ahead; fortunately I had 
included among my kit and 
caboodle half a dozen or¬ 
anges and a two litre water 
container. Down near the 
bottom of the gorge the sight 
of massed shrubs in full 
flower made a nice counter¬ 
point to the debilitating heat 
and dust. 

At the lowest point on my 
journey—barely more than 
120 metres above sea-level—I 
found a shaded place on the 
river flats and had lunch. The 
water in the Coxs was very 
low but looked deceptively 
clear; only the slime on the 
rocks warned of its polluted 
condition. I went for a swim 
taking care to keep my mouth 
shut. Then, in order to stock 
up on clean drinking-water, I 
made a side-trip to the Kow- 
mung River's confluence. 

Heading upstream Coxs River led me 
through a number of serpentine bends 
with crossings and recrossings. Sand¬ 
banks, shingle and grass flats alternated 
with small cliffs and rough going among 
boulders. A backdrop of river oaks and 
timbered ridges reaching up and up 
created a pleasant scene; the only thing 
that jarred was the 'junk' vegetation 
which sprouted everywhere—willows, 
trees of heaven and, worst of all, thickets 
of prickly pear. 

At the foot of Kooriecone Ridge I 
made my final stop for the day. I debated 
with myself whether to pitch my tent. 
The weather hardly seemed to warrant it 
although some high cloud was starting 
to appear. Finally, I put it up on the 


grounds that I might as well use it 
having carried it all the way here. 

It gave me some satisfaction later that 
evening to hear the sound of drizzle on 
the japara as I was dozing off. Showers 
came and went throughout the night 
and the sky was heavily overcast when I 
awoke. That did not dismay me; with 
1000 metres of uphill between here and 
Mt Cloudmaker, I could well do without 
the sun. 

Kooriecone Ridge made an easy 
enough exit from Coxs River, a steady 
gradient through open forest with 
glimpses of the parallel Moko Ridge's 
hump-backed skyline. That spur would 
have provided more interest but rougher 
going and, in view of the distance I 
hoped to cover today, this line of least 
resistance was the only realistic route. 
Presently the cliff-walled table-tops of 
Mt Moorilla and Gangerang Plateau 
came into view, but soon disappeared as 
a lowering cloud-base engulfed the 
higher ground. 

The last bit of the ascent to the foot of 
Gangerang's cliffs took me into the mist. 
My task now was to locate Gentles Pass. 
A sidle along the cliff-base led me to a 
likely-looking gully. I had come this way 
only once before back in the 1970s and I 
recalled that a fixed rope had provided 
necessary assistance. No such artificial 
aid existed now, and without it the first 
couple of moves looked very tricky. 

It occurred to me that perhaps this 
was not Gentles Pass after all. I left my 
pack and went to investigate. Traces of a 
pad continued along the foot of the cliff 

4 ^^ense stands of 
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japara rain-jacket was 
showing its age and 
progress through the 
scrub became as bracing 
as a cold shower first + 
thing in the morning 7 

but disappeared into a labyrinth of big 
boulders. The walls above remained 
uncompromisingly vertical. I abandoned 
the wild-goose chase and returned to the 
'one and only' Gentles Pass. 

I shouldered my pack and tried to 
launch myself. Tiny hand-holds did not 
afford enough leverage; I hung in mid¬ 
air, scraping for a foothold; after a few 
heart-thumping moments I let go. It was 
time for some lateral thinking. I took off 
my pack and with a big effort hoisted it 
high above my head, found a niche, and 
lodged it there. Then I climbed up and 
round it; a straightforward scramble, un¬ 
encumbered although fraught with the 


risk that my load would topple on me in 
mid-manoeuvre. Fortunately that didn't 
happen. I repeated the process, and the 
rest of the way up proved plain sailing 
except at the top where a narrow 
keyhole forced me to engage again in 
some 'ropeless pack-hauling', but by 
now I was an old hand at it. 

All that exertion called for a breather. 
With no views to gaze at, I turned to 
studying the map, intent on forming a 
mental picture of the country ahead. The 
timbered undulations of Gangerang 
Plateau would provide many opportun¬ 
ities for serious geographical embarrass¬ 
ment, and if I wanted to make it up to Mt 
Cloudmaker and down the other side to 
Kanangra Creek by nightfall I could not 
afford to waste time wandering in 
circles. 

I set out and soon encountered a party 
of walkers heading in the opposite 
direction. I told them about the difficult¬ 
ies I had had on the ascent of Gentles 
Pass. They, sensibly, were carrying a 
length of climbing rope. They had start¬ 
ed that morning for the campsite at Dex 
Creek—not far north of Mt Cloud¬ 
maker—but had blundered down a 
wrong spur and had done some back¬ 
tracking to regain the route. 

'Easy enough to get bushed in this 
clag', I said and glanced at the compass 
before continuing. Misty drizzle became 
a steady downpour, further limiting 
visibility, but I managed to stay with the 
line of the watershed through several 
shifts of direction. After some distance a 
rough track appeared; it went the right 
way and I followed it gladly, sure that it 
would soon link up with the more used 
track up to Dex Creek and Cloudmaker 
from Strongleg Ridge. 

The track disappeared, or maybe I just 
lost it; now uncomfortably vague about 
my position I forged ahead on a compass 
bearing. Dense stands of soaking wet 
tea-tree and needle-bush confronted me; 
my japara rain-jacket was showing its 
age and progress through the scrub 
became as bracing as a cold shower first 
thing in the morning. 

The rain eased and the cloud lifted to 
reveal a hanging valley clothed in heath 
and swamp vegetation up ahead, and a 
swell of higher ground beyond— 
possibly Mt Cloudmaker but I couldn't 
be certain. Soon I stumbled across a 
track. Plastic markers let me know that I 
was on to something more than a 
wallaby pad, and I followed it. The sense 
of familiarity grew until the track dipped 
into a gully and led through dense ferns 
to the Dex Creek campsite. Whether by 
luck or by competent navigation I had 
made it without unscheduled detours. In 
better times I might have enjoyed a 
lunch-break here, but with the rain 
pelting down again I paused only long 
enough to throw down a few handfuls of 
scroggin before tackling the short climb 
that remained to the first of the Three 
Peaks. 






The summit cairn loomed through 
mist and rain, surrounded by grass- 
trees, banksia shrubs, pavements and 
outcrops of quartzite. Mt Cloudmaker 
was living up to its name today. I 
wondered how much daylight remain¬ 
ed; I wasn't carrying a watch and had 
planned to tell the time by the sun. A 
short way down from the summit I met 
another party on their way up from 
Kanangra and, after exchanging greet¬ 
ings, the first thing I said was 'Have you 
got the time?' 

Only two o'clock, they told me; I was 
making better progress than I had 
expected. I stayed with the track a little 
longer, then entrusted my fate to the 
compass again and descended into the 
gloom. 

A ridge line became evident and I 
followed it over several rises and falls 
until I found myself looking into 
nothingness from the rim of a substantial 
cliff. This was good news since it 
showed that I was right on target—this 
could only be the cliffline on Mt 
Marooba Karoo—however, it presented 
an obstacle round which I would need to 
find a way in order to get on to the spur 
down at Kanangra Creek. 

After some back-tracking I turned the 
cliffline and made a steep and awkward 
traverse along its base. Contorted tea- 
tree trunks framed contrasting colours 
and textures in the rock where angular 
quartzite butted against puddings of 
conglomerate; such details should have 
delighted my senses but under present 
conditions I only registered them in an 
offhand way. A small overhang near my 
take-off point gave me respite from the 
rain; I munched some more scroggin, 
then started the big descent. 

The spur proved easy enough to 
follow—even in the mist—and pretty 
well free of scrub, but it went on and on. 
After what seemed like a very long time 
I could hear the sound of running water 
over the pitter-patter of the rain. A long 
time after that I began to catch glimpses 
of the rocky streambed down below. I 
had finally arrived and the camping 
prospects didn't look good. I headed 
upstream, however, and they rapidly 
improved. A patch of grass appeared 
among the ferns and bracken on a 
terrace a safe couple of metres above the 
water-level. I couldn't have asked for 
better. 

Sitting high and dry listening to rain 
on the tent roof, with a billy on Ore stove 
for tea and another to follow for a meal 
of instant noodles and Surprise peas, I 
could at last congratulate myself on 
having loaded my pack with 'luxuries'. 
Had I been travelling stoveless, with 
only a bivvy-bag for shelter, I would 
have faced a cheerless night. 

When I woke it wasn't raining but a 
lot of cloud and mist still hung around. 
The after-effects of yesterday's marathon 
were still with me and as I prepared 
breakfast I thought how pleasant it 


would be to forget about the other two 
peaks and sit here for the day, watching 
the river flow. A strong brew of tea 
helped to put me back in a goal-oriented 
frame of mind and, reminding myself 
that today's march would be short (in 
distance if nothing else), I packed up and 
set out for Mt Paralyser. 

As soon as I left my campsite I was 
grappling with the steep stuff. The slope 
developed into more of a spur as I 
gained height; its rocky spine ascended 
into the cloud, one footstep following 
another, and I could only wonder at the 
scenery I was missing. Tunnel vision set 
in along with an impatience to get the 
hard slog over and done with. 

Not far below the top, the spur 
narrowed to a razorback ridge and rifts 
in the cloud granted glimpses of cliffs 
and gullies way down below. More steep 
climbing culminated in a broadening 
slope which levelled off ever so 
gradually. I felt as though I'd reached the 
top of nothing in particular until, 
wandering through nondescript sapling 


forest, I stumbled across the summit 
cairn, recognisable as such by the metal 
box containing the log-book. So this was 
the awesome Mt Paralyser, second of the 
Three Peaks. I was 1157 metres above 
sea-level and 800 metres above my last 
night's camp. I almost laughed. Never 
had George Mallory's famous answer to 
the question 'Why do you climb moun¬ 
tains?' seemed more appropriate. 

The day was starting to feel muggy 
and the attentions of some mosquitoes 
made me keen to move on. A compass 
bearing guided me on to the spur which 
rims north-east from the summit. The 
cloud cover was breaking up and across 
the valley a mighty spectacle material¬ 
ised: a kilometre-high sweep of mount¬ 
ainside, studded with jags of quartzite 
and seamed by gullies and scree slopes. 
What really caught my attention was the 
long knife-edge of Nooroo Buttress, 
reaching all the way from unseen depths 
to Guouogang's lofty summit. Aesthetic 
appreciation was tempered by the 
knowledge that I would soon experience 
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the full extent of that monumental rise in 
a very physical way. 

Apart from revealing the views, the 
improving visibility made it easy to 
determine where to leave this well- 
graded spur and make a bee-line for 
Whalania Creek with the aim of inter¬ 
cepting it as close as possible to its 
junction with Jenolan Creek. 

I dropped away from the skyline and 
on to a ridiculously steep slope; too 
steep to head straight down the fall-line 
and so steep that my efforts became a 
parody of a skier's descent, with side¬ 
slips, traverses and jump turns. Again 
the downhill went on and on with no 
bottom in sight and the occasional 
illusion that easier ground lay not far 
below; it never did. 

With the noise of the creek growing 
louder, I slithered across areas of fine, 
mobile scree and took some trouble to 
avoid getting drawn into small gullies. 
At last, from the top of a small cliff I 
looked down at Whalania Creek, a 
vigorous stream coursing over slabs and 
boulders in a narrow ravine. It made an 
impressive picture, but could I possibly 
expect to find a campsite down there? I 
scrambled down and went upstream to 
look. 

I turned a bend and was confronted by 
a waterfall; very photogenic but quite 
impassable at creek-level. A big detour 
took me back on to the slopes which I 
had just so thankfully left behind. Back 
in the streambed, I continued until 
further difficulties forced me on to the 
valley's south slope. 

Suddenly, like a gift from the gods, it 
lay before me: a turf-carpeted terrace— 
almost a promontory—with Jenolan 
Creek just over the way, surging through 
its own narrow rift to join Whalania 
Creek. My pack hit the ground with a 
thump; I put up my tent, then gathered 
some firewood. Today I had daylight to 
spare, but heavy cloud was building and 
with limited stove fuel I was keen to get 
a meal cooked while the good weather 
lasted. 

Sporadic showers grew to steady rain 
as evening came on and I retreated into 
my tent. If the rain continued, would 
Coxs River flood and strand me on the 
wrong side? I told myself not to worry 
about possibilities over which I had no 
control and drifted off to sleep. 

The rain held off while I packed up 
and got started in the morning. From the 
lower part of the climb on to Nooroo 
Buttress I took in views of Whalania 
Creek's upper catchment, including 
some waterfalls and the massive rock 
cutting of Davies Canyon. The clouds 
were marshalling and soon enough the 
rain set in again, drawing a curtain 
across the scene. 

Nooroo Buttress proved every bit as 
impressive at close quarters as it had 
appeared from a distance: a relentless 
scramble over rocks piled upon rocks, all 
too often overgrown with a tangle of 


shrubbery. On this, my third day of hard 
pounding, I was feeling somewhat the 
worse for wear. However, the weather 
made it uncomfortable to do anything 
but keep steadily on the move. All that 
slowed me down was the need to choose 
my footholds carefully since the wet 
sandstone and quartzite offered little 
traction. 

The finale came with all the drama I 
could have wished for. A howling wind 
now accompanied the rain as I traversed 


'Hmm, so he's been here'; reading the summit 
log-book on Mt Paralyser. 

the edge of precipices which plummeted 
into nothingness. The razorback ridge 
led on to the summit plateau, where I 
confronted dense stands of dwarf mallee 
eucalypt and tall clumps of cutting 
grass, matted and interwoven with 
various other shrubs. After a drenching 
struggle, I located a pad which guided 
me into a belt of open forest. There I left 
my pack and went to search for the 
summit cairn. 

Keeping an eye on the compass, I 
ducked and weaved through the scrub 
jungle until the sudden appearance of a 
two metre high man-made rock pile 
announced that I had made it. Mt 
Guouogang—third and highest of the 
Three Peaks at just under 1300 metres— 
was in the bag. Only a couple of months 
ago I had done a day trip up to here from 
Konangaroo Clearing on the Coxs; I had 
clambered on to that cairn and surveyed 
the view which extended all the way 
from Blackheath to Mittagong. No such 
prospect greeted me today. Driving rain 
pelted my japara as I whipped the log¬ 
book out of its container, wrote my name 
and the date, replaced it and 


immediately returned to where I had left 
my pack. 

After a five-minute 'munch-break' my 
trusty compass, which had seen more 
employment on this trip than on any in 
recent times, showed me the direction to 
head and I set out. I flailed through more 
scrub before dropping over the edge of 
the plateau and on to a typically loose 
and rocky slope. After some descent, an 
encounter with a turret-like outcrop 
remembered from that day trip assured 


me that I had found the correct spur. The 
compass went back into my waist-bag 
and I carried on. 

The rain eased off and by the time I 
reached Mt Bullagowar the wind had 
shifted from nor'-westerly to a colder 
westerly and was shredding the cloud, 
opening up slabs of blue sky. I looked 
back in the direction from which I'd 
come and saw that the cloud had cleared 
from Guouogang's summit. With un¬ 
limited time and energy I might have left 
my pack and sprinted back up to enjoy 
the view I had missed. But time was not 
on my side and I didn't have the energy 
to bum. The climbs and descents were 
piling up on me and a heavy-duty 
tiredness had set in, a state of fatigue 
from which the only escape was to keep 
moving. I steered my way off Mt Bulla¬ 
gowar, taking care to avoid the diverg¬ 
ing Bullagowar Ridge, and started an¬ 
other downhill grind. 

More and more sunshine and scenery 
were appearing in between the squally 
showers. Across the valley of Coxs River, 
Narrow Neck's long cliff showed its 
colours and beyond that the thin, yellow 
line of Kedumba Walls etched the 
eastern horizon. No longer depending 
on my faithful compass, I made my first 
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navigational blunder and found myself 
heading down a steepening slope into 
Guouogang Creek's huge gully. A long 
sidle got me back on to the nose of the 
ridge. 

From the saddle below Mt Konanga- 
roo I caught a glimpse of Kanangra 
Creek down to the right. It seemed to 
offer an inviting short cut but common 
sense told me to stick to the ridge. I 
heaved myself up on to Mt Konanga- 
roo's modest summit, then kicked off on 
the last 300 metres of descent. Stiffness in 
my knees slowed my stride to a hobble, 
and the river flats—visible occasionally 
down there through the trees—seemed 
like an unattainable promised land. 
'Nothing this bad goes on forever' 
became my mantra and with its assist¬ 
ance I finally limped out of the forest 
and into Konangaroo Clearing. All my 
hopes and desires had focused on one 
thing—a place to put my load down and 
my feet up while the billy boiled. Now, 
at last, I had it. 

A crisp and cloudless night confirmed 
that a clearing change had arrived. At 
daybreak wisps of fog hung over the 
valley but would surely soon bum away. 

tiff ness in my 
v knees slowed my 
stride to a hobble, 
and the river flats — 
visible occasionally 
down there through 
the trees—seemed 
like an unattainable 
promised land. 
"Nothing this bad 
goes on forever" _ 
became my mantra../ 


It was a great day to be in the outdoors 
but even as I shouldered my pack I was 
feeling bone weary—not a good sign in 
view of the more than 20 horizontal 
kilometres and 900 metres of ascent 
which still lay ahead. I took off my boots 
to wade Coxs River—only knee-deep 
despite all that rain—and started up 
Yellow Dog Ridge. 

My knees creaked like a set of rusty 
hinges as I slogged up that big hill and I 
wondered what, if anything, I had 
accomplished. I had climbed the Three 
Peaks; I had pushed on in the face of 
discouraging weather; but in the end the 
whole exercise seemed only to 
demonstrate that if you flog yourself 
hard enough for long enough you'll 
wind up exhausted. Certainly I would 
never match the achievement of the 
'tigers' who have disposed of the Three 


Peaks in 48 hours or less; nor would I 
want to. Our wilderness areas are small 
enough as it is and I could no longer see 
the point in shrinking them further by 
covering great distances at breathtaking 
speed. 

I passed over Mt Yellow Dog and 
reached the track junction below Mt 
Dingo's cliffline. On the other occasions 
that I'd travelled this route I had not 
failed to make the side-trip to Splendour 
Rock; but today that superlative view 


Narrow Neck road-bash. But something 
came to my rescue: call it a second wind, 
call it an overdose of endorphins, but the 
tiredness dropped away, my legs hit 
their stride and my spirit wafted and 
soared. 

Was it really necessary to climb and 
descend 4000 metres in order to 
experience such euphoria? Could I not 
have achieved a similar effect through 
meditation or yoga? Perhaps, and with 
less damage to my load-bearing joints. 



Few pass up the opportunity to rest beside 
Kanangra Creek before the climb to Mt Paralyser. 

would have to remain a picture in my 
mind's eye. I continued along the low- 
level track that sidled in and out of 
numerous look-alike gullies before 
emerging into the scrubby clearing of 
Mobbs Swamp. 

Here I met a couple of walkers—the 
first I'd encountered since Mt Cloud- 
maker—who had just overnighted in the 
camping cave nearby. 

'Where did you come from today?' 
one of them asked. 

'From Konangaroo', I said. 

'You must have come up that hill 
pretty fast.' 

It had felt like painfully slow progress 
to me, but I didn't say so. Nor did I 
mention that I'd just done the Three 
Peaks. I hit the track again and counted 
the topographic mile-posts as they 
passed: Mt Warrigal's timbered hump 
on my right, followed by Blackhorse 
Mountain, then Mt Mouin. The track met 
the fire road which took me into Medlow 
Gap, where I gritted my teeth for the 
climb over Deberts Nob to Taros Ladder. 

On arrival at Glenraphael Swamp I 
treated myself (for a change) to a proper 
lunch-break. I polished off what remain¬ 
ed of my food and drained a big pot of 
tea, then set out to face what should 
have been the worst horror of all, the 


but I doubt that any consciousness¬ 
expanding technique could have pro¬ 
vided the aesthetic pleasures which so 
delighted me as the kilometres rolled by: 
the incredible sculpture in the cliffs 
flanking Narrow Neck, the hues and 
textures of the heath vegetation, and the 
sight of late afternoon sunshine high¬ 
lighting farm dams down in the Mega- 
long Valley. 

At the locked gate I met some tourists 
who had driven up there for the views. 
A cheery 'g'day' led to the offer of a lift. 
They dropped me at Katoomba Falls 
Reserve and left me to face, unassisted, 
the last climb of all: the climb up 
Katoomba Street. I laboured past the 
neat bungalows with their name-boards, 
manicured hedges and cats sunning 
themselves on front doorsteps; past the 
police station, the shopping mall with its 
shuffling, stretch-jeaned mocca-chicks 
and the Paragon Cafe. Near the top of 
the rise I turned and looked back over 
the roof-tops, across the darkening gulf 
of the Jamison Valley and through Cedar 
Gap to where Mt Cloudmaker was just a 
bump on the distant skyline of the 
Gangerang Plateau. At last I could relax; 
from here it was all downhill to the 
railway station. ■ 

Trevor Lewis (see Contributors in Wild no 1) lives in 
in Australia, New Zealand and Nepal. 
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I TRACK NOTES 


LOWLY DOWN THE 'BIDGEE 

Doing this tranquil New South Wales river yourself, by Chris Bellamy 


T he Murrumbidgee is one of Australia's 
great rivers, stretching 1100 kilometres 
from Burrinjuck Dam to its confluence with 
the Murray. Viewed from the air; it snakes its 
way across the Riverina flanked by a narrow 
belt of red-gum forest. From the Sturt 
Highway it appears to motorists as the only 
break in the flat monotony of western New 
South Wales. But from the river itself the 
paddler sees an endless world of red-gum 
forest and billabongs stretching into the 
distance, inhabited by a profuse range of 
wildlife. A world interrupted only by the 
occasional sheep-station homestead, built 
perhaps a century ago at a time when wool 
fetched a pound a pound and the paddle- 
steamers were kept busy ferrying the precious 
bales downriver to the waiting clipper ships. 
History 

The first European explorer to travel down 
the Murrumbidgee was Captain Charles Sturt 
with a party of 12 who took three months to 
make the journey in the summer of 1829. They 
were hoping that the river would flow into 
the Murray — and they were right. But their 
planned rendezvous with a sailing-ship at the 
Murray mouth did not eventuate and they 
then became the first Europeans to travel up 
the Murrumbidgee as well, having chosen to 
retrace their journey upstream — and in a 
whale-boat, too! 

Paddling the Murrumbidgee can offer a trip 
back into the last century, when paddle- 
steamers made possible the establishment of 
the sheep-stations. The legacy of this era are 
the fine old homesteads along the river and a 
few remaining wharves. Some towns, such as 
Darlington Point, were originally major river 
ports. A few old bridges along the way were 
also built with paddle-steamers in mind. Alas, 
the paddle-steamers no longer ply the river; 
the last to reach Hay did so in 1946. But they 
left behind a swag of evocative place-names 
along the river, names such as Bunyip Hole, 
Crayfish Comer, Kuba Bend and Birdcage 
Reserve. 

Today the Murrumbidgee carries water 
from the Snowy Mountains (where it rises) 
across the plains of the Riverina — where 
much is diverted to the irrigation settlements 
in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area — to the 
Murray upstream from Robinvale. These 
settlements may be as much as 100 kilometres 
or more from the river and do not intrude in 
the same fashion as those along the Murray. 
The dams of the Snowy scheme and at 
Burrinjuck capture more than enough water 
to ensure that the good spring flows of the 
snow-melt are followed by good releases 
through the summer and into autumn. 
Wildlife 

The thin ribbon of red-gum forest which, 
fortunately, has been retained along much of 
the river is a focal point for the regional 


wildlife. To breakfast on a lovely beach while 
being watched by kangaroos which have 
come down to the river to drink is a novel 
experience. The further west one paddles, the 
greater the variety and diversity of bird 
species. The wetlands between Hay and 
Balranald attract a plethora of water-birds. In 
other places along the river may be grass- 


White water it ain't—the Murrumbidgee River is 
red-gum country. Both photos by the author 

feeders such as parrots, while the presence of 
a bunch of marsh-harriers overhead, circling 
and whistling to each other, makes one 
wonder who has come to look at whom. 

On alighting at a lovely beach the paddler 
can encounter a wide variety of animal and 
bird tracks leading to the water's edge, and 
these can make interesting reading over 
lunch. The almost noiseless progress of a 
kayak or canoe often allows quite close 
encounters with wildlife as one winds round 
yet another turn. A compact pair of 
binoculars and a bird-watchers' field guide 
help to identify which bird is which. A tent 
makes a good 'hide' at dawn or dusk. 
Unfortunately the intrusion of feral species 
such as foxes, cats, European carp and pigs is 
also very visible. 

When to visit 

The best times of year to paddle on the 
Murrumbidgee are late winter and spring 
during the snow-melt. At this time paddling 
out west is feasible: temperatures are mild to 


warm, frosts are unusual, and there might 
even be a current! Above Wagga Wagga, 
paddlers can make very fast times during 
spring. During the summer irrigation season, 
which sometimes extends into early April, 
good water-flows may be encountered above 
Darlington Point. Midsummer can see 
temperatures well above 40°C but there are 


plenty of beaches at which to stop for a 
cooling dip. For projected water releases, 
contact the NSW Water Resources Commis¬ 
sion at Leeton on (069) 53 0700. 

Maps 

The NSW Department of Lands and Conser¬ 
vation maintains a series of travelling-stock 
reserves, a legacy of yesteryear. These red- 
gum-forested public reserves offer access to 
the river by road and facilities such as picnic 
tables and public toilets. These are all 
presented in an excellent strip-map series 
which covers the river from the Murray 
junction as far upstream as Burrinjuck Dam. 
With these maps the paddler can plan not 
only where to start and finish a trip but even 
where to stop for a swim or morning tea! 
They are sold in the department's offices in 
Hay and Wagga Wagga. The CMA 1:50 000 
map series is also useful. If you prefer 
1:100 000 maps, note that the map Paika is in 
fact a CMA map, not a Natmap. The river is 
also covered by two guidebooks to canoeing 
in NSW, one published by Macstyle of 
Hampton, Victoria, and the other by the NSW 
Canoe Association. 
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If you demand 
peak performance 

from your sleeping bag, 
no matter what the 
season or reason, then 
choose from the 
comprehensive range of 
Ten Peaks sleeping bags. 

The Ten Peaks range caters for 
ALL user profiles. Choose from 
the conventional Camper, Mummy 
and Hooded styles. Using revolutionary 
fibres and natural down, the Ten Peaks 
range is made to World Standards. 

So ask for Ten Peaks. 

Available now at a camping store near you. 

or contact: Sleepmaster Pty. Ltd. 

Head Office 
I I Evans Street. 

Burwood.Vic. 3125 

Ph: (03)808 6666 Fax: (03)808 3656 


» MICROMAX EXTREME 
# Many features including: 

♦ Revolutionary new micro fibre 
Dupont® Micro loft* maintains 
insulating value even when wet. 
♦ Double Zipper Guards 
♦ YKK Zipper - two way 
♦ Roomy Box Foot 
♦ Sculptured Hood 
♦ Oxford Nylon stuff 
sack for compact 
carrying and 
storage. 




I TRACK NOTES 


Access 

Between Narrandera and Hay, access to the 
river by road is excellent. From below Burrin- 
juck Dam to Narrandera, road access is 
variable but still reasonable for day or week¬ 
end paddlers. Below Hay access by road is 
much more limited and paddlers should be 
prepared to be out of touch with the outside 
world for up to a week at a time! 

Camping 

A very attractive feature of the Murrumbid- 
gee is the opportunity to camp on lovely 
beaches of white sand shaded by red gums. 
At the many reserves along the route above 
Hay, picnic tables and fireplaces can make the 
evening even more comfortable. 

Trips 

Below Burrinjuck Dam. On this section of the 
river the paddler might choose to launch at 
Childowlah or, even more easily, at Jugiong. 
Both are accessible from the Hume Highway. 
The section above Gundagai is flanked by a 
dirt road for much of the way. While grazing 
has cleared much of the original forest cover 
from this valley, little evidence of more recent 
development is visible as the river wends its 
way over occasional grade-one or grade-two 
rapids. The odd sandy beach along the way 
gives the chance for a swim or morning tea. A 
few bends below Gobarralong Reserve, the 
brown water of the Murrumbidgee is mixed 
with the fast-flowing, clear, cold, green water 
of the Tumut. The paddler now races along a 
fast-moving, wide river towards Gundagai— 
that is, after negotiating the rock garden and 
beckoning whirlpool just before the town. 

The distance from Gundagai to Wagga 
Wagga is 125 kilometres and a wide, fast- 
moving river safely whisks the paddler along. 
The only hazard is a low-level bridge at 
Mundarlo, before Wantabadgery, where there 
is a campsite at Sandy Beach. The next major 
beach is Oura Beach, a day's paddle away. 
Several beaches downriver waits Wagga 
Wagga. Despite being a city of 60 000 people, 
only a couple of bridges and some church 
spires tower over the red gums to intrude into 
the world of the river. The paddler can alight 
at Wagga Wagga beach, walk across the 
Johnson Street caravan park and leave the 
red-gum forest behind to emerge in busy 
Fitzmaurice Street. 
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kilometres by river. After Kohlhagens Beach, 
some 25 kilometres downstream, road access 
diminishes. The remaining 175 kilometres to 
Narrandera pass through a mixture of 
grazing country and State Forest. At 
Berembed Weir, where there is nice camping, 
the paddler encounters the first of six weirs 
built to divert the Murrumbidgee's water to 
the distant irrigation settlements. All these 
weirs may be portaged but it pays to make an 
inspection from the bank — say, 200 metres 
upstream — to establish the best options 
before proceeding. 

From Narrandera to Darlington Point is 
about 120 kilometres. This section offers 
mainly secluded red-gum forest with many 
beaches on which to rest along the way. The 
water is still reasonably fast although two 
more weirs slow things down. Narrandera 
and Darlington Point are interesting old 
towns which boomed during the paddle- 
steamer era. From Darlington Point the river 
flows at a more leisurely pace on to Hay, 200 
kilometres downstream. While the river 
between Narrandera and Hay offers the 
prospect of paddling through almost 
uninterrupted red-gum forest and past many 
beaches, it is flanked by sealed roads on either 
side with good access for motor vehicles. 

Below Hay. After Hay the river heads north 
and away from roads winding its way to 
Maude, a small township 105 kilometres 
downstream. There are weirs to negotiate 25 
kilometres below Hay and at Maude itself. 
After Hay the river slows even further, partly 
due to the back-up of the weirs but also 
because of the now very flat nature of the 
riverine plain. Maude is the last chance for a 
cold beer before setting off for Balranald 
about 160 kilometres downstream. Apart 
from some cattle-stations, the only road 
access is encountered at Red Bank Weir, about 
half-way to Balranald. While normally 
enjoying a desert-like climate, after heavy 
rain the black-soil plains along this part of the 
river may be impassable to any vehicle not on 
sealed roads other than a farm tractor. On the 
way to Red Bank, the Lachlan River joins the 
Murrumbidgee. Normally only a trickle of 
water comes down the Lachlan to the junction 
but — perhaps once or twice in a lifetime — 
floods turn this area into an inland sea. 
Between Maude and Balranald the river is 
flanked by extensive wetlands which are 


under water during the spring snow-melt 
floods. The variety of bird and animal life this 
area attracts is immense. The isolation here 
makes the intrusion of human visitors a rarity. 

At Balranald the river passes under a new 
bridge to a caravan park, fresh food and a 
long-awaited cold beer. About 15 kilometres 
below Balranald is the last weir. From here to 
the junction with the Murray, 70 kilometres 



downstream, road access is limited to that 
offered by several isolated sheep-stations. The 
water-flow here is the slowest and the levels 
are the lowest one encounters along the river. 
The abundance of white, sandy beaches for 
camping helps to compensate. The amount of 
fallen timber in this section of the river brings 
to mind the time before the coming of 
Europeans. As the Murray junction comes 
closer, the river winds more and more tightly. 
The last 20 kilometres are almost a delta and 
would make for interesting navigation during 
flood times. When at last the paddler emerges 
from yet another tight turn to paddle out on 
to the 'broad and noble' Murray 15 kilometres 
above Boundary Bend, just as Sturt did on 14 
January 1830, the feeling of achievement is 
strong. ■ 
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South-eastern Australia's wave-washed margin, by Paul Sinclair 
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Shell detail, Wilsons 
Promontory, Victoria. 
Opposite, stumped, 
Croajingolong National 
Park, Victoria. 
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Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd, 4B Wilmette Place, Mona Vale, NSW 2103, Australia. 
Telephone (02) 997 3611. Fax (02) 997 4316. 


With Peter Storm's New Microlight Range 

Here is a breakthrough in comfort, performance and design in outdoor clothing. Our 915 
Microlight and 918 Ladylight Mountain Jackets take the inherently high water repellency 
of microfibre fabric and add to it our own MVT proofing to give a highly breathable (9.0 
litres MVT) 100% waterproof material that has the look and feel of the softest unproofed 
cotton. At a price that is easy on the pocket, too. 

Available from good outdoor stockists everywhere. 
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ZJHORT plastic kayaks 

Barbed-wire canoes they ain't, by John Wilde 


S uddenly, as the icy, high-altitude Hima¬ 
layan water breaks over my head and 
shoulders, I know that I am in trouble. In an 
instant I am transformed from a fit, well- 
tuned performer into a helpless, sodden rat, 
the bow of my kayak pinned beneath 
boulders at the bottom of the fall, the main 
force of the current hitting my back and 
forcing me forwards on to the deck of my 
kayak, locking my knees in the boat and 
relentlessly driving the breath from my body. 

I frantically call for a rope as my mind 
evaluates the situation. The boat is solidly 
wedged; it will not move. My paddle is 
useless. I am upright but I have little control 
over my destiny and am fighting for every 
breath in the froth of air and spray caused by 
the water-flow breaking over my crash-hat. 
On the bank, the rest of the team move into 
action. I am relatively close to the bank and in 
an instant they are forming a human chain, 
the nearest members at considerable risk of 
being swept away. They finally reach my 
raised hand and haul me bodily back against 
the force of the water, releasing my trapped 
legs from the doomed kayak. 

I have had plenty of time to look back on 
that incident and consider its implications. 
This type of situation is not caused by a 
paddler's error, but by the objective danger 
that any white-water canoeist must accept as 


part of the challenge. But analysing these 
risks shows that a number of precautions can 
certainly be taken. We have throw-bags, pad¬ 
dle clamps, rescue knives, harnesses on buoy¬ 
ancy aids—some paddlers even carry snor¬ 
kels. But the most obvious refinement begins 
in the vehicle of our choice—the kayak that 
we enter, into which we lock our knees, and 
around which we tightly fit our spray-decks. 

For many years the white-water kayak took 
its length, width and shape directly from the 
design of slalom kayaks, which were at that 
time the ultimate in white-water speed, man¬ 
oeuvrability and entertainment. But the con¬ 
tinuing development of the slalom boat at a 
tangent to that of the boat for general white- 
water use began to leave a void, which was 
quickly filled by a host of fresh ideas from 
boat designers and paddlers. Performance 
and safety were the prime beneficiaries of the 
new shapes and designs. A boat four metres 
long, with long, sharp, pointed ends makes an 
excellent projectile for sticking into riverbeds, 
other boats and fellow white-water enthusi¬ 
asts; moreover, pointed ends are excellent for 
snagging on trees and rocks in tight turns and 
regularly feature on a paddler's repair list. 

The removal of these long, pointed ends— 
and often the addition of a bulbous nose for 
immediate forward buoyancy—were the first 
and most obvious changes to be made. Soon 


came the keyhole cockpit, which allows the 
average-sized paddler to release knees and 
then legs from a pinned boat. Modifications to 
foot-rests—in particular the platform type— 
reduced the danger of trapped feet, and many 
now provide a good cushion when hitting 
that unforeseen rock or when dropping a 
number of metres down a waterfall. 

All boats reviewed here have adequate 
buoyancy to float well in a capsize but most 
would benefit from the addition of air-bags to 
make rescue more feasible in difficult con¬ 
ditions. Some have good karabiner attach¬ 
ment points for rescue—in particular the 
Mountain Bat and some of the Perception boats, 
which are fitted with a broach loop—but all 
have a good system of end loops or toggles. 

Most boats are now made of linear 
polyethylene plastic, fibreglass being a thing 
of the past for serious river-running. Linear 
plastic is repairable by welding (even around 
the camp fire in an emergency) and can be 
recycled to save the environment and prevent 
rubbish. Cross-linked plastics have been 
phased out as they are virtually impossible to 
repair, create greater pollution and are not 
recycled easily. Even so, the addition of a 
nose-cap can save a lot of wear and eventual 
boat destruction after those endless forays 
into space that inevitably lead to impacts with 
the riverbed and that inverted feeling. 

Short boats still vary considerably in 
volume and shape so keen paddlers would be 
well advised to 'try before you buy'— 
especially taller paddlers with long legs. 
Many boats are now described as 'fun' boats, 
and have little room to carry gear. These are 
excellent on a day tour and for playing on 
waves, but unless you like playing at 
submarines they do not handle well when 
loaded with camping gear. 

Some boats have special features; the 
Pirouette, for example, has a newly designed 
foam seat that is the most comfy I have yet en¬ 
countered. The new Pyranha Acrobat and Creek 
boats both feature a double-concave hull, and 
are getting rave reviews in the UK as being 
revolutionary to play in. The latter two have 
only recently become locally available. Also, 
when reading the table please keep in mind 
that some prices may vary from those quoted. 

Finally, before you give your old 'long' boat 
a Viking funeral consider all the implications. 
Short boats are generally safer, more man¬ 
oeuvrable and more fun to play in; however, 
many are not as fast in straight-line speed as 
the older format boats, and to the novice who 
has problems paddling anything in a straight 
line these state-of-the-art machines may 
represent the ultimate in purgatory. ■ 

John Wilde has canoed and kayaked extensively in 
Europe, North America, Asia and Australia. He led the 
Australian Sun Kosi expedition in 1981 (see the article in 
Wild no 1) and represented both the UK and Australia at 
world slalom titles between 1970 and 1989. He has 
worked full time in the outdoors for over 20 years and at 
present is director of outdoor education at Canberra 
Grammar School. 
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VERPANTS AND SALOPETTES 

Don't wet your pants—a Wild survey 


T he basic function of all overpants and 
salopettes is to keep your legs dry; 
however, the garments available vary greatly 
in both features and price—a reflection of 
their many different applications. 

There is a huge range of basic, inexpensive 
overpants on the market that are either water- 
resistant, or waterproof and non-breathable. 
Most perform adequately for passive and 
occasional users, and some function as robust 
leg protection when 'bush-bashing', but 
garments of this type are not included in this 
survey. 

More active users, such as bushwalkers and 
cross-country skiers, will require a more 


sophisticated design and additional features. 
Waterproof/breathable fabrics minimise 
perspiration build-up on the inside of the 
garment (see the Waterproof Parkas survey in 
Wild no 32 for more information on water¬ 
proof/breathable fabrics), articulated knees 
allow for greater freedom of leg movement, 
and scuff-patches on the inside of the ankles 
provide reinforcement at a point of high wear. 
Side zips allow the garment to be put on and 
removed more easily, and full-length, two- 
way zips allow for extra ventilation when 
engaging in strenuous activity (though only if 
the waist closure functions while the side zip 
is open). Regular users should look for a more 




Blue Mountains, New South Wales.) David Noble 

durable fabric (not necessarily the heaviest or 
stiffest) while occasional users can choose 
from several lightweight models that pack 
away into a tiny bundle that can be conven¬ 
iently stowed for the proverbial rainy day. 

Many ski tourers, resort skiers and 
mountaineers wear waterproof pants all the 
time. I find that well-designed salopettes, 
worn over thermal underwear, keep me dry 
and snow-proof, allow for full freedom of 
movement and, with the side zips used for 
ventilation, are comfortable over a broad 
range of temperatures and activity levels. 
Full-length, two-way zips for ventilation are 
essential while articulated knees, an 
anatomical design and reinforcement in areas 
of high wear (knees, ankles and backside) are 
very desirable. Compared with regular 
overpants, salopettes—which have over-the- 
shoulder braces—won't slip down at the 
waist (important when going for a long slide) 
and are less restrictive round the waist and 

j- The y are 

usually designed with a higher waist, which 
creates a large overlap with a jacket and 
consequently provides greater warmth and 
protection from the weather. Powder-cuffs 
keep snow out and eliminate the need for 
gaiters when using high, plastic boots. A front 
fly-zip and a drop seat make relieving oneself 
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BY SPYDERCO 


G® SAKAI 


Jeff Sobolick 
^ is co-holder of the 
highest hot air balloon 
jump, has executed 
the highest civilian 
jump, and was the 
organizer for Operation I 
Motherload. He and 20 [ 
other sky divers jumped | 
n-Slip Kraton® f rom a hot air balloon 
Interframe during a single flight. 

FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER CALL: 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

Tel (02) 818 1955 


OUTDOOR COOKING 
UTILITY (CK200) 

Available in either 
SpyderEdge or Plain, 
the 6A stainless steel 
blade (16.5 cm) features 
a finger choil for 
positive control. This 
outdoor cooking and 
utility knife cuts 
superbly. G. Sakai have 
also fitted it with a 
swivel belt-loop sheath 
for easy carrying. 

| ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 
P.O. Box 201, Rozelle, 
NSW 2039 
Ph:(02)8181955 
Fax: (02) 810 8776 



Another 
Kind of 
Extreme 

There's more to dressing for hot weather than 
undressing. Patagonia has developed Air Conditioned 
clothes nearly as technical as clothes made for 
the cold and wet, and as comfortable as a 
birthday suit without compromising modesty, 
custom or the health of your skin. 

For a free 120-page catalogue of our 
complete line of technical clothing, 
layering systems and sportswear, call 

1-800-066-625 

or visit our new store in Australia at 
493 Kent St., Sydney 
(open 20 October 1994) 

Photo: Andy Anderson © Patagonia, Ini. 1994 












I EQUIPMENT 


in the field quick and simple. Watch for 
models with fixed braces and no fly; it is an 
impractical combination. 

Test the garment before you buy. Walk 
around, do some stretches, make sure that 
there is no restriction of movement, that it 
does not slip down at the waist, that the waist 
closure functions when the side zip is opened 
for ventilation, and that the articulated knee 
position corresponds with yours. 

Stewart Spooner 


which is claimed to have helped to reduce the 
weight (while adding to the strength and 
durability) of its tents. The new fabric is also 
coated with polyurethane to provide addi¬ 
tional waterproofing. 

Macpac's latest alpine tent, the Atlas, uses 
UV40 as its fly fabric. Designed for two-three 
people, this free-standing dome tent has twin 
vestibules, weighs 3.4 kilograms and sells for 
$899. 





For the walking woman 

Because of the physical 
differences between 
men and women, Mac- 
pac has developed the 
Women's Dynamic Har¬ 
ness, which is structur¬ 
ally the same as the 
Dynamic Harness but 
each individual compon¬ 
ent has been slightly 
altered. The differences 
between the features of 
the traditional harness 
and those of the wo¬ 
men's harness include: a 
smaller sternum-strap 
and buckle, a lower 
profile shoulder-pad, a 
longer and wider hip-belt, 
and a smaller hip-belt buckle— 
all very comfy. 

Following the review of the Wilderness 
Equipment Wild Child (Equipment, Wild no 54), 
we've received information on another child 
carrier, this time from Macpac. The Koala 
features a fully cushioned harness, a 25 litre 
gear compartment, attachment points on 
the back, and a secure restraining system. 
RRP $199. 


Tents galore 

Two new ranges of tents have appeared on 
the Australian market recently. Australian 
outdoor gear distributor Spelean has provided 
us with information on Robens tents. These 
(mainly two-person) tents from a long- 
established German manufacturer are 
constructed using ripstop nylon with 
reinforced tub floors for the inner 
tent, have a proofed polyester fly 
and are supported by alloy poles. 
Spare seam-sealer and a stuff sack 
are included with each tent. Look 
for them in outdoor shops. 

The Quest range of tents uses 
QuesTex 300 (a material that Quest 
developed) as their fly and inner 
tent fabric, and nylon taffeta as the 
floor fabric. Additional water¬ 
proofing is provided by a poly¬ 
urethane coating on the fly and 
floor. Quest tents are distributed in 
Australia by Mountain Designs and are 
available from Mountain Designs shops. 


Macpac's strong man 

By combining ultraviolet-resistant double 
ripstop polyester and 40 denier yam, Macpac 
has developed a new tent fly fabric, UV40, 


A galaxy of new toys—clockwise from top left: 
Macpac is keeping a foot on either side of the 
Tasman with its Koala child carrier; Timberland's 
Eurohiker boots —tres trende; the Pur Hiker water 
filter—pur bliss for serious drinkers; Macpac Atlas 
tent; part of the range of Germany's Robens tents 
now available in Australia 


CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 


Euro-boot 

Well known for its range of casual and fashion 
footwear, Timberland has now entered the 
bushwalking market with the release of the 
Eurohiker walking boot. With features not 
dissimilar to those of other quality boots, the 
Eurohiker is the latest fish in the sea of 
walking boots. They are available at selected 
retail outlets, including Timberland stores, 
but not at outdoor shops. 



Fine filter 

Further to the survey of water filters and 
purifiers in Wild no 54, Pur has introduced the 
Hiker water filter. This lightweight (305 grams), 
easy-to-use device is claimed to remove 
protozoa, such as Giardia, and most bacteria 
(but remember that filters do not remove 
viruses). It is possible to produce one litre of 
filtered water a minute with the Hiker, and 
the filter cartridge has a capacity of 800 litres. 
Replacement cartridges can be purchased for 
$59 each. Distributed in Australia by Outdoor 
Agencies, the Hiker sells for RRP $99. 

Seeing the light 

The benefits of going bush with the assistance 
of staffs (walking-sticks) have been outlined 
previously (Equipment, Wild no 52). Dis¬ 
tributed by Rucsac Supplies, adjustable North¬ 
ern Lights staffs are now available., Included 
are three poles designed primarily for the 
bushwalker and two for the back-country 
skier and climber (the Lowisond converts into 
an avalanche probe 260 centimetres in 
length). Retail prices start from around $125 a 

Good things, small packages 

If you like to show your mates the latest in 
outdoor gismos, try these for size. The Hotaru 
(Firefly) steel knife from G Sakai (Spyderco) is 
only seven centimetres long but has an 
extremely sharp, jagged edge, a key-ring, and 
a small built-in red light which is handy when 
trying to locate a keyhole (for example) at 
night. RRP around $10. 

The Duolite is a torch which converts from a 
beam to a lantern (suitable for hanging in a 
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Dine Out with Alliance 



Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 215 8850 

Fax (03) 215 8998 


Australian Distributors: Ansco Pty Ltd Phone (03) 471 1500 Fax (03) 471 1600/Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 5171155 


fff 


When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, t 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri - 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 



FREE YOUR FEET 

The Terradactyl. 
Created by Mark Thatcher, 
Grand Canyon river guide. 
High traction Dino-grip sole 
with Shoc Pad heel cushion. 
Light enough to fly. 

Free your feet. 
Your mind will follow. 

T&/5 

The Sport Sandal. 

Outdoor Agencies 
Ph 02/517 1155 
Fax 02/550 2969 
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BETTER 

THAN 

PERFECT 



I hen you design something as 
1 simple and perfect as a 
a Trangia Stormcooker, it is 
I really hard to improve on it. 

I Well, Trangia believes it has 
improved on perfection. It's called 
DUOSSAL, and it's a clever 
combination of stainless steel on the 
inside to provide an easy-to-clean 
surface, with an aluminium outside, to 
spread the heat evenly, and it's light. 
What more could you want? 

Trangia Stormcooker in 
DUOSSAL comes with a choice of 
options and in two sizes for 1-2 or 3-4 
people, all with an optional kettle. 

Trangia has just brought out a 
'must buy' Multi-Fuel Bottle made of 
polythene with a safety valve and 
spout. It is safer than conventional fuel 
bottles and there are no more spills. 

Trangia is simply designed, to 
make your choice simple. 


O trangia 

Original — 

For further information, please contact 
your Local Outdoors Store or call: 

Rucsac Supplies Pty Ltd 

A.C.N. 003 074 495 
Importers/Distributors of Equipment 
for Adventure 

PO Box 365, South Hurstville 2221 
Telephone: (02) 580 7111 Fax: (02) 580 7160 





1 EQUIPMENT 


tent) by one simple operation. Light is 
provided by a bright Krypton bulb (spare 
bulb included in torch handle) and the torch 
can also be set to provide dimmed light. It 
sells for around $35. A packet of five different 
coloured lenses can also be purchased for 
around $11 in case you ever need to hang a 
red light outside your tent. Both the Hotaru 
and Duolite are distributed in Australia by 
Zen Imports. 

Seam Grip is a waterproof and flexible glue 
for use as a seam-sealer or for adhesive 
applications, such as repairs. As a seam- 
sealer, only one application is required for the 
life of the item. As a repair adhesive (for use 
on a wide range of outdoor equipment such 
as tents and rucksacks). Seam Grip can be 
used on quite large holes and tears. For 
example, a hole in a Cordura rucksack the 
size of a 20-cent piece can be repaired by 
initially covering the hole on one side with 
adhesive tape. Seam Grip can then be applied 
over the hole, the tape holding the adhesive in 
place. After about 12 hours, the tape can be 
removed and the hole will be sealed with a 
flexible 'skin'. Distributed by Outdoor 
Agencies, Seam Grip sells for RRP $9.95 and 
includes an applicator brush. ■ 



Fresh as a daisy 

That's debatable, 
but Ineke Barnard 
swears by her 
washing method 

O ne of the problems facing ski tourers 
and bushwalkers on extended trips is 
maintaining personal hygiene. The follow¬ 
ing suggestion is no portable spa bath, but is 
cheap, simple to implement and could make 
you a far more pleasant (smelling) person to 
be with in the wilds. 

On your next adventure simply take 
along a 95-cent plastic shower-cap and use it 
as a liner for your cooking pot—the elastic 
fits snugly over the rim of the pot. The pot 
can now be used as a bathing vessel with the 
shower cap keeping your washing-water out 
of the pot itself. Trangia owners can utilise 
the stove base instead of a cooking pot for a 
larger bathing vessel. Using warm water can 
add to the pleasures of outdoor bathing al¬ 
though you are advised not to use the show¬ 
er-cap within the pot when heating water. 

With practice you can make a little water 
go a long way. The shower-cap liner can be 
used again and again. It is light and easily 
stowed and carried. It maintains the hygiene 
of cooking vessels when they are used for 
personal bathing. Remember to avoid pol¬ 
luting waterways by bathing well away 



New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 

Prahran, Vic 3181. 


review in this department. Written items should be typed 
exceed 2 r 00^TdTsendlcft^ 415 
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Chris Bonington demonstrating why we use the 
toughest fabrics on our rucsacs. 


In the late summer of 1992, a group of 
British climbers celebrated the first ascent of 
Panch Chuli 5, one of the most beautiful, yet 
challenging, mountains in the Himalayas. 

On the way down, the snow collapsed 
under Chris Bonington's feet and he cart¬ 
wheeled out of control into nothingness. 

Falling more quickly than he ever thought 
possible (a sensation he compared to being 
spun round in a giant washing-machine), he 
landed 500 feet below. 

After struggling to his feet, he was 
amazed (and relieved) to find he hadn’t 
broken any bones. He was just as surprised 
to discover that his Berghaus rucsac hadn’t 


suffered any damage either. We weren't. 

Our rucsacs have literally experienced 
some of life's greatest ups and downs over 
the last 20 years. 

Mountaineers seem to think 
design them to be abused. They’re j* 
right. We do. 

Carrying heavy loads for days or 
end is just one small part of the story. 

With climbers using them as doors for 
snow holes, buoyancy aids for crossing 
raging rivers or even as a shelter from falling 
rocks, it’s no wonder we make sure all the 


seams are reinforced with double stitching. 

We choose extremely tough Ardura 
fabric with inconsiderate baggage handlers 
and runaway pack-horses in mind. 

And should you be unlucky enough to 
suffer a similar fall to Chris Bonington, 
the virtually unbreakable straps 
shouldn’t let you down either. 

Not surprisingly, you’ll find a Berghaus 
rucsac a very reliable partner for your next 
climb. No matter how quickly you choose to 
come down again. 

Berghaus equipment is available at all good 
outdoor equipment stores. Please telephone 
(02) 517 1155 now for your nearest stockist 








Wilderness Society publishes outstanding education kit 


BOOKS 


Local Colour-Travels in the Other 
Australia 

by Bill Bachman with additional text by Tim 
Winton (Odyssey, 1994, RRP $59.95). 

A frequent contributor to Wild, Bill 
Bachman is an extraordinarily gifted, 
versatile and professional photographer. His 
second book. Local Colour, is a magnum opus. 
This book is clearly the product of an 
enormous project to identify, locate and 
record an Australia unknown to most of us. 
Local Colour has the feel of a labour of love' 
which, of course, is essential for any project to 
achieve real worth. 



Local Colour could easily have been yet 
another of those tedious four-wheel-drive 
photographic travelogues. Bachman's ability 
consistently to deliver excellent photos of 
varied subjects, both geographic and human, 
ensures that this is not the case. But the 
qualities of Local Colour go beyond this. The 
book moved me and reminded me of my 
passion for our great land, and of my primal 
urge to experience more of it. I studied every 
photo and read the short text in a single, 
engrossed sitting when I should have been in 
bed, nursing the flu. Bachman gives the 
impression of intimate involvement with the 
subject of almost every photo, most of which 
have uncommonly expanded and informative 
captions. The many excellent people photos, 
for example, are often accompanied by what 
amount to fascinating minibiographies. In 
addition, there is a mine of relevant and 
fascinating background information and 
there are apt quotations from a multitude of 
literary sources. 

Ultimately, it is Bachman's outstanding 
treatment of the human side of the story— 
with all its humour, pain, quirkiness and 
futility—that results in Local Colour making a 
real contribution. 

Chris Baxter 



Kowmung River-Discovery, History 
and Development 

by Jim Barrett (published by the author, 1993, 
RRP $9.00). 

Kanangra Walls-Discovery and History 

by Jim Barrett (published by the author, 1993, 
RRP $8.00, available from the author, 

65 Brook Rd, Glenbrook, NSW 2773 
[add $1.00 each for postage]). 

These two small books are welcome 
companion volumes to the earlier Coxs 
River-Discovery, History and Development 
reviewed in Wild no 52. Both are similar in 
format to the previous volume. They outline 
the work of early explorers, surveyors, 
cattlemen and bushwalkers in each area. 

Of great interest are the many fascinating 
old photographs they contain. For example, 
close to the car-park at Kanangra Walls are to 
be found the ruins of an early, ill-fated tourist 
venture, now reduced to weathered clay walls 
about 30 centimetres high. The author has 
unearthed a photo which shows that quite a 
substantial structure stood there at one time. 

The Kowmung volume mentions the work 
of early miners and prospectors. Walkers who 
use Myles Dunphy's sketch maps of the area 
will be able to relate features marked on the 
maps to the text. The old embankments that 
can still be found in Gingra Creek are the 
result of the extraction of another resource— 
cedar. How these logs were removed makes 
fascinating reading. The Kowmung book also 
has chapters on the major conservation battles 
that were fought to keep the wilderness 
integrity of the area intact, namely the 
campaigns to prevent limestone mining near 
Colong Caves and pine plantations on the 
Boyd Plateau. The volume on Kanangra Walls 
contains a section on walking in the Kanangra 

In both volumes I would have liked to see a 
more comprehensive set of references (the 
Coxs River book was better in this regard). 
Some chapters are well referenced but others 
not at all. And the treatment of some areas is 
inconsistent. For example, there is a whole 
chapter on Colong Caves but the other cave 
systems in the area—Tuglow, Billys Creek 
and Church Creek—get only a cursory 
mention. 

Both Kanangra and the Kowmung are 
major bushwalking areas and these 
volumes will be of great appeal to those 
who have walked there. Let's hope that an 
additional chapter will never have to be 
added to the Kowmung book detailing 
how the New South Wales Government let 
the level of Warragamba Dam rise, 
flooding the lower part of this magnifi¬ 
cent river. (See Green Pages in this issue 
for details on the latest in the battle for 
the Kowmung.) 

David Noble 


Searching for the Snowy- 
An Environmental History 

by George Seddon (Allen & Unwin, 1994, 
RRP $34.95). 

We all know the Snowy River—or do we? 
George Seddon does not claim to have found 
it though he has written a fine example of 
environmental history. 

The Snowy has been the source of perhaps 
the two most powerful myths in modem 
Australia—the stories of the man from Snowy 
River and the Snowy Mountains Scheme (of 
doubtful legality) whereby water flowing 
south (and supposedly to waste) was diverted 
to flow west to provide electricity and irrigate 
the Murray plains. As is the case with all 
myths, their power does not derive from their 
truthfulness. The river runs toward every 
point of the compass and the great loop 
eastward downstream from Jindabyne is so 
sparsely populated and so difficult of access 
that those who lived all their lives within a 
few kilometres of the spectacular falls of the 
Snowy never saw them. The route through 
Wulgulmerang along the Snowy and up 
Jacobs Ladder is actually the shortest in 
distance between Melbourne and Canberra 
and passes from rain forest to what looks like 
a transplanted tract of the Mallee. Geology; 
vegetation; the annual Aboriginal migrations 
to feast on Bogong moths; politics (Dalgety 
was once the favoured site for the federal 
capital); the influence of burning, both by 
Aborigines and foresters; the excavation of 
the Buchan caves; the floods on the fertile 
lower flats—all these and much more George 
Seddon (who has himself canoed down much 
of the river) discusses, relating one topic 
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+ COMFORT MAT § 

Sleep on it. 


• • 



Artiach self-inflating camping mattresses guarantee you luxurious comfort, superb 
insulation and the best night’s sleep you can have in the bush. 

The benefits of Artiach camping mattresses include simple things like comfort, warmth 
and light weight. The less obvious features include: 

■ Self-inflating. The mattresses will unroll and inflate unassisted. 

■ Polyester skin which is robust and resistant to attack from acids and UV light. 

■ Polyurethane foam core is fully bonded to the outer shell to ensure durability and 
maximum comfort. 

■ Now wider (minimunpvidth 50 cm). Gives you more room to move. 

■ Plastic valve is easy to open and close and is cold-weather safe. 

■ Loose packaging means better foam memory and faster inflation. 

■ Environmentally friendly. CFC-free manufacture. 


Model 

Thickness 

Length 

Width 

Weight 

Regular Short 

3.5 cm 

120 cm 

50 cm 

0.70 kg 

Regular Long 

3.5 cm 

185 cm 

50 cm 

1.06 kg 

Deluxe Long 

5.0 cm 

190 cm 

65 cm 

1.70 kg 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies. Ph: (02) 517 1155 Fax: (02) 550 2969 
Available from good outdoor stores 



ARKOS CORTINA $239 
A. classic boot with water- 
repellent one piece full grain 
leather upper. Dual'density 
SKYWALK sole. 

Anti-bacteria Cambrelle 
lining. Soft full grain leather 
spoiler support and Dual. ^ 
density anatomical insole. 
Available exclusively from 
Intertrek. 


IN $TEP WITH NATURE 
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to another. Who could resist names like Mt 
Seldom Seen and Suggan Buggan? This 
family couldn't, and I have no doubt that 
many who read this book will be fascinated 
by its mixture of scholarship and adventure. 
Tommy Garnett 

Trees of Victoria and Adjoining Areas 

by Leon Costermans (Costermans 
Publishing, fifth [rewritten and expanded] 
edition, 1994, RRP $12). 

One of the wonders of the Australian flora 
is the extraordinary diversity of our trees. 
Leon Costermans's first guide, published 
nearly 30 years ago, was half the size of this. 


Even now it is hard to imagine that all the 
different tree species growing in south¬ 
eastern Australia have been recognised by 
botanists. One only hopes new species are not 
first identified from some wood-chip product 
reimported from Japan. As it is, Costermans 
does us a great service by continually revising 
his guide to keep ordinary people informed of 


also very much to his credit that the book 
should remain so cheap, pocketable, 
intelligible and attractive. 

Stephen Garnett 

MIXED MEDIA 


information on the science, ecology, geo¬ 
graphy and politics of Antarctica enables 
issues to be studied in depth with senior 
students. 

The Wilderness Society and Tracey Diggins 
are to be congratulated on producing this 
excellent resource for use in our schools. 
Philippa Lohmeyer 

CALENDARS & DIARIES 


Travelling South: Journeys into 
Antarctica 

by Tracey Diggins (Wilderness Society, 1994, 
RRP $169 plus $15 for postage and handling, 
from 59 Hardware St, Melbourne, Vic 3000). 

'Antarctica is a sensationally beautiful 
place...unlike anything else on earth', Vivian 
Schenker, SBS journalist, comments in the 
1993 video Tourism in Antarctica, which 
accompanies the kit. 

I'd love to go there. The last 
frontier, seven nations lay claim to 
this continent's territory. It is a desert 
receiving less than 50 millimetres of 
rain a year. Antarctica is a land I'm 
sure most of you would like to visit, 

The educational kit Travelling South: 
Journeys into Antarctica is outstanding 
in every respect. It brings together 
science, politics, artistry and beauty in a 
marvellous production which answers 
students' questions, helps teachers to 
plan units of work—and, for me, meant 
that I fell in love with the place all over 
again. It consists of a detailed teachers' 
guide with 30 'copy sheets', two 
Antarctic video programmes from the 
SBS documentary unit, an audio-visual 
tape with 40 accompanying slides, a 
booklet featuring articles on the debate 
over tourism and an Antarctic map at a scale 
of 1:20 000 000. Some of the slides are from the 
collections of well-known and respected 
wilderness photographers including David 
Neilson and Eliot Porter. The videos contain 
wonderful footage of the land and its animals. 
David Wong and Chris Howard have taken 
great care to design the teachers' guide so it 
can be followed by any teacher in a rush. 

Tracey Diggins has been involved in the 
production of other Wilderness Society 
educational kits which have been well 
accepted but with this one she excels. It is 
written for the middle to upper secondary 
years, in straightforward language. It takes 
into account a variety of learning 
styles—a factor seriously lacking in 
several other, similar productions. The 
main feature is that it is accessible at 
various levels. My year sevens 
would enjoy some of its 
activities, especially studying 
the artists. Any student would 
be mesmerised by the beauty of 
the slides. The very detailed 


Australian Wildlife Calendar 1995 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $15.95). 

Landscape Calendar 1995 

(Peter Jarver, RRP $19.95). 

Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 1995 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $14.95). 

Wild Places of Australia 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

Wilderness of Australia 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

Wilderness of New South Wales 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

Wilderness of Queensland 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

Wilderness of Victoria 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

Wilderness Tasmania 1995 

(Rob Blakers, RRP $8.95). 

Natural Australia Desk Diary 1995 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 

RRP $29.95). 

1995 Wilderness Diary 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $19.95). 

Wilderness Diary 1995 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 

RRP $18.95). 

Wilderness of Australia Diary 1995 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $14.95). 

Wilderness Tasmania 1995 
Pocket Diary 

(Rob Blakers, RRP $7.95). 

Michael Ryan's Australian Panoramic 
Landscapes 1995 (the third year this calendar 
has been published) is new to our selection of 
calendars this year. Like the other pub¬ 
lications listed above it is printed to a very 
high standard and should prove popular with 


Australian Landscape Calendar 1995 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $15.95). 

Australian Panoramic Landscapes 1995 

(Michael Ryan, RRP $12.50). 
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Only 100% Polypropylene gives 
you the warmth, outstanding drying 
qualities, and the wickability - a fabric’s ability to 
draw perspiration away from the skin. 

Lightweight and hardwearing, Thermadry can’t be beaten 
for both fabric quality and garment fit. 

► Colour range: 

Plains - Navy. White, Emerald, Khaki. 

Stripes - Navy/White, Navy/Red, Emerald/Violet, Violet/Navy- 

• ttliMIl 

No 40 No 41 No 42 No 43 No 44 No 45 No 46 No 47 

► Also available: Socks, Gloves, Balaclavas. 
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Wild readers. All calendars and diaries are 
widely available. 

Glenn van der Knijjf 

POSTERS & CARDS 



Wilderness of Australia Christmas 
Cards (Series 1) 

(Robert Rankin, 1994, RRP $9.95 for box 
of 12). 

Wilderness of Australia Christmas 
Cards (Series 2) 

(Robert Rankin, 1994, RRP $9.95 for box 
of 12). 

Wildflowers of Australia Christmas 
Cards 

(Estella Rankin, 1994, RRP $9.95 for box 
of 12). 


Antarctic Penguin Posters 

by David Neilson (Snowgum Press, 1991 and 
1994, RRP $9.95 (plain) or $17.95 (laminated) 
each plus $4.00 for postage and packing, 
from PO Box 309, Emerald, Vic 3782). 

Penguin photos seldom fail to bring on 
oohs and aahs from those looking at them. 
This trio is certainly no exception—they are 
remarkably fine photos. For years David 
Neilson was responsible for the production of 
Australian Conservation Foundation publica¬ 
tions, including its calendars, so it will be no 
surprise that he has come up with an 
outstanding printed result on this occasion as 
well. Most walls would be improved by the 


MUSIC 


Southern Dreaming 

by Simon Lewis (Natural Symphonies, 1994, 
RRP $28). 

There seems to be an increasing abundance 
of soundscapes which are meant to transport 
us into the ethereal world of imagination and 
dreams. It is a pity that most of the 
composers, including Simon Lewis, have not 
applied more imagination to the composition 
of the music. This is no more than a 
compilation of a few simple times linked 
together with a synthesiser against a 
background of field recordings. ■ 


totheEditoi wfi,APo Box 4*5, Prahrarl'vte 3 th6m 
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...and you 
could also 
receive this 
guidebook 
valued at 
$ 24.95 ► 

...or this 
guidebook 
valued at 
$ 24.95 ► 

FREE! 


3 years (12 issues) $83.20 save $12.20 
(Overseas $94.00, surface post) 

2 years (8 issues) $58.60 save $5.00 
(Overseas $65.80, surface post) 

1 year (4 issues) $31.80 
(Overseas $35.40, surface post) 


Rock is going QUARTERLY in 1995. And to celebrate this 
doubling of its publishing frequency, for a limited time we’re 
giving a free copy of one of these superb selected-climbs 
guidebooks— Victoria-A Guide to Selected Rockclimbs at Mt 
Arapiles, the Grampians and Mt Buffalo and The Blue 
Mountains-A Guide to Selected Rockclimbs (Including 
Tarana)— to everyone who takes out a three-year subscription 
to the new quarterly Rock. 

But it doesn’t end there. You can also SAVE UP TO $12.20 and 
be protected against possible cover-price increases during your 
subscription. 

For over 16 years Rock has been acclaimed as Australia’s 
world-class climbing magazine. Superbly produced and printed 
in full colour, every issue features the very best in Australian 
climbing writing and photography. 


Note that the Rock subscription card and the Rock ORDER FORM 
bound in this issue include details for subscriptions on the basis of 
only two copies a year. Subscriptions ordered on these cards/forms 
will be credited on the basis of the number of copies paid for. 


This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

Send your name and address to Freepost 36, Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 with your payment (cheque, money order 
or credit-card details—name, card number and expiry date, amount, 
signature). No stamp is required. Then just sit back and await the arrival 
of the latest copy of Rock 'm your letter-box each April, July, October and 
January. If you choose a three-year subscription, you’ll of course also 
receive your free guidebook shortly—but be sure to write ‘Victoria’ or ‘the 
Blue Mountains’ on your order to let us know which one you want. 
Alternatively, you can fax your order to us on (03) 826 3787, or telephone 
us on (03) 826 8483, with your credit-card details. 

Can’t afford a three-year subscription? No worries. You can subscribe for 
one or two years and still save up to $5.00. 

Already a subscriber? Naturally, you can extend your existing subscription 
and benefit from this offer. Alternatively, you can take advantage of this 
offer by giving a gift subscription to a friend. 

Want both guidebooks free? OK, you win; two three-year subscriptions 
will do it. Offer expires 12 March 1996. 
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The other side of restricting access to wilderness 


I WILDFIRE 


I n earlier days I was lucky enough to do my 
share of walking and camping in remote 
places. Now, due to a chronic illness, my 
wilderness walking days are over and the 
same locked gates bar me from the track as 
they do C P Skeates (Wildfire, Wild no 54). 
Perhaps I should join him in thumping the 
table about the bureaucrats and 'super-fit 
elite' who are keeping me from experiencing 
what he calls 'equal joy'... 

I wonder if your correspondent would 
prefer to have a nice road on every ridge and 
into every creek to enhance his experience of 
the wilderness, camped by a crossing, 
comforted by the presence of a small herd of 
equal joy-seekers beside their four-wheel- 
drives where perhaps he can wave to the 
friendly log-truck drivers as they hurtle past... 

Such a scenario no doubt would suit more 
than a few people, yet for our own selfish 
reasons some of us would rather that this did 
not happen, for then we would be left with a 
concept of wilderness reduced to so low a 
common denominator that it would not be 
worth bothering with. The fact is we are a 
very fortunate society to have any bushland 
left in its primitive state, and roadlessness or 
some degree of managed access is an essential 
part of preserving these rare places. I can 
walk in these areas no more than can Mr 
Skeates's girlfriend with the artificial leg, but 
they still capture my imagination; nor do I 
begrudge people who are able and willing 
their right to experience such country on its 

Outside National Parks (and within many) 
my right of vehicular access to beautiful bush 
places is undiminished. The experience of 
these places gives me joy, and though I can't 
get down the ridge where the tiger walkers 
go, the pleasure I get makes me feel 
privileged nonetheless. 

Your correspondent is the greedy one, yet 
he seems to expect bushwalkers to feel 
ashamed of their general good health and 
spiritedness which motivates them to take up 
the challenges of wilderness country. I sure 
wish I could, but sir, we cannot all play in the 
forward line, so why be bitter towards those 
who do? 

Colin Gibson 
Casula, NSW 

I enclose a cheque for my renewed 
subscription to your excellent magazine. I 
think you present the arguments for 
environmental preservation very well and to 
me they are self-evident, but apparently not 
to rednecks and politicians. 


I imagine you will receive a number of 
articulate letters pointing out the paradox 
implied in C P Skeates's (Wildfire, Wild no 54) 
desire to drive his disabled girlfriend into 
wilderness areas. In case you don't. I'd like to 
point out to him that the existence of a road 
negates the value of wilderness, both by 
definition and in practice, by giving access to 
arsonists, feral animals, weeds (and of course 
vehicles). One only has to fly over the bush to 
appreciate that the vast majority of areas are 
accessible by car, including many of 
outstanding beauty. I don't think it's 
unreasonable to leave the remaining five per 
cent to the plants and animals and a few 
hardy souls who seek solitude in walking. 
After all, they are also entitled to equal 
opportunity... 

John Blyth 
Lord Howe Island, NSW 

A bigger mess 

The beauty of one of Australia's most 
spectacular areas, the Wittenoom Gorges, is 
under threat from mining by a major mining 
company. 

When the boundaries of the Karijini 
National Park, formerly the Hamersley Range 
National Park, in the Pilbara region of the 
north-west of Western Australia were drawn 
up in the late 1970s they were deliberately 
drawn round potential iron ore deposits. 

Within this National Park lies part of the 
spectacular Wittenoom Gorge complex. 
However, just outside the National Park and 


within the potential mining areas lies the 
remainder of this gorge system. In fact, the 
park's boundary to the prospective mining 
areas lies only two kilometres from Oxers 
Look-out, which is possibly the most 
spectacular viewing point in Australia. 

Last year the leases of these mining areas 
were taken over by a major mining company. 
However, in a callous but apparently legal 
move they also took out a lease including the 
present town of Wittenoom. 

The government of WA has always claimed 
that the town is a hazard and should be closed 
due to the presence of asbestos tailings. The 
low levels of airborne asbestos fibres in the 
town are about one half of those for the 
nearby iron ore town of Tom Price. 

But one can't help being cynical when 
seeing the hidden agenda, namely to 
demolish the town not because of its alleged 
health risk, but to allow a mining company to 
proceed with its plans to rape one of the most 
beautiful areas in the whole country. 

It is a long way from the rain forests of 
south-eastern Australia and the karri forests 
of south-western WA, and it is all too easy to 
dismiss the pleas of a few individuals in the 
more remote areas of Australia, and 
elsewhere for that matter, but care for the 
environment knows no boundaries... 

We are all Australians in one of the best 
places in the world to live, but let's not make 
a bigger mess than we have to. 

Roger Oliver 
Wittenoom, WA 
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DRYLOFT 


Alpine Aire 




Since 1975 AlpineAire has been 
producing the finest outdoor 
foods, free of preservatives, MSG, 
artificial flavours or colours. As 
our reputation for quality and 
taste has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s most remote places. 
‘When food tastes great above 
17 000 feet you know it’s high 
quality’—members of the 35th 
Anniversary Everest Assault 
party. 

AlpineAire Meatless Main Courses— 
Two Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 
Pasta Roma 
Cheese Nut Casserole 
Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans and Rice 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 

PH (02) 517 1155, FAX (02) 550 2969 


AlpineAire Seafood Main Courses— 
Two Serves 

Shrimp Newburg 
Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 


AlpineAire Breakfasts and Desserts 

Strawberries—Whole, freeze-dried 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Apple-blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Blueberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Apple Almond Crisp 

AlpineAire Side Dishes 

Potatoes and Cheddar with Chives 
Vegetable Mix 

FREE OF 

PRESERVATIVES, 

MSG, 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLAVOURS OR 
COLOURS I 


Innovation reworked. 


T he Specialist Boxfoot sleeping-bags are 
the flagship of the MONT bag range. 
For Kosciusko, Everest, Antarctica or any¬ 
where the temperature drops below 
zero...there’s only one name in winter sleeping- 
bags—MONT. Made in Australia to world stand¬ 


ards. MONT’s five box-foot winter sleeping- 
bags are guaranteed to keep you warm all 
night, every night. 

Write to us now for your free product 
catalogue. Mont Catalogues, PO Box 995 
Queanbeyan NSW 2620. 


A D V E It u re 

Mr MT 

EQUIPMENT 
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SCARPA 

Treat your feet to 
the most comfortable 
and durable 
walking boots you 
can buy. The new 
Scarpa Australian 
footwear catalogue 
is walking out the 
door. So trap your 
FREE copy by phoning 
(02) 517 1155, or 
fax (02) 550 2969. 

Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 

Ph (02) 517 1155 Fax (02) 550 2969 ^ 


Torre 


Specialists in quality 

lightweight 

Bushwalking 



Excellent stocks 
of climbing & 
abseiling 


Quality repair 
& hire service 
available. 
Mail order & lay-by welcome. 


185 Moggill Road, 

Tarings, Qld 4068. 

Ph (07) 870 2699 Fax (07) 870 3223 


Too polite to reply 

I am afraid to say that Alfred Zommers's 
letter about Peter Treseder (Wildfire, Wild no 
53) made my blood boil. I know Peter will be 
too polite to reply to it himself but I feel it 
should not pass unchallenged. 

Mr Zommers's letter implies that Peter is 
not only a self-seeker but reckless, if not 
downright irresponsible, in his outdoor activ¬ 
ities. This could not be further from the 
truth—one only has to look at the years of 
work Peter has given to the volunteer New 
South Wales Search and Rescue Service (part 
of the Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs) 
to know that. 

I got to know Peter a little last year when he 
became involved in YHA NSW's 50 Peaks 
event. Whilst Peter had no previous connec¬ 
tions with YHA, when he was asked to give 
us some help and advice in organising the 
event he became wholeheartedly involved. 
He gave many hours of his time and expertise 
—fitting this in with existing heavy work and 
family commitments. He has since become 
further interested in YHA as a volunteer vice 
president. 

Why would he do this? Self-interest or 
promotion of irresponsible undertakings? No, 
he was interested because it was a community 
event that encouraged people to go out for the 
day and enjoy the bush while also celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of YHA. 

I believe Peter undertakes his outdoor 
pursuits to fulfil very personal goals—no 
different from any one of us who sets off on a 
walk or trip. His activities may have unusual 
features or aspects to them but that is because 
he is always pushing himself that little bit 
further, stretching his own limits and 
capabilities—and who cannot respect and 
admire that? But ultimately everything Peter 
does is meticulously planned and organised 
to minimise impact and ensure that only he or 
members of his party could be in any possible 

Peter takes this one step further through his 
slide presentations to bushwalking clubs and 
other community groups around Sydney. 
These are not mere records of a trip or pretty 
pictures—nor are they self-promoting. In fact, 
they are shows imbued with a greater 
message about the environment we live in, 
our culture or history. Thought-provoking, 
they never leave an audience untouched. 

Finally, Mr Zommers feels that Wild readers 
do not wish to hear about Peter and his trips. 
I would beg to differ as, I feel, would a lot of 
other readers. Peter challenges us to look 
beyond conventional undertakings and 
whilst not many plan to emulate him, that 
doesn't mean we don't enjoy hearing about it! 

Janet McGarry 
North Epping, NSW 

Sharp business practice 

On 3 September a friend and I skied from 
Falls Creek by Mt McKay and Pretty Valley 
Pondage to Tawonga Huts. We then skied to 
Mt Jim and the Cope West and East 
Aqueducts to Rocky Knobs and then 
Langfords Gap and Falls Creek. After eight 
hours in heavy snow conditions we were 
fatigued. 

After crossing the Rocky Valley Dam wall 
(and the National Park boundary), we were 
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approached by a representative of the Alpine 
Resorts Commission who was waiting as we 
skied up the road. He asked us for our trail 
passes. We explained that we had spent the 
day touring on the High Plains and that we 
were returning to our cars and were not using 
the groomed trails. He informed us that to use 
the road back to the car-park would require a 
$7.00 trail pass and failure to purchase one 
would incur a fine. We refused to pay and 
asked repeatedly where he would have us ski 
in order to return to our cars without using 
groomed trails. This he refused to answer. He 
then requested our names and addresses 
which we also refused. Indicating that he 
carried a portable radio, he said that he would 
call the police if we continued. 

This all took place as we tried to ski as far 
off the compacted road as possible. The ARC 
rep continued to ski alongside, pulling us up 
every time our skis touched compacted snow, 
including an open slope into the Nordic Bowl. 

In utter frustration, my companion, who 
only had one stock, took off his skis and 
attempted to walk. This, he was told, was still 
considered a skier using a groomed trail. 

Eventually we reached the car-park 
without the police being called. However, this 
incident was the most unpleasant experience 
I have had in 20 years' skiing. 

Skiers who come to Falls Creek to spend 
their day skiing on groomed trails should 
expect to pay a fee for the cost of the 
grooming. 

Skiers who are forced to use a short section 
of groomed trail in order to gain access to the 
National Park should not be used as an 
excuse for revenue collecting for the Falls 
Creek Management Committee. 

This action amounts to a blatant example of 
sharp business practice and is a disastrous 
disservice to tourism. 

Wayne Maher 
Inverleigh, Vic 

Following other complaints this issue was raised 
by Barry Pullen in the Victorian Parliament on 
12 October. In reply, Mark Birrell, Minister for 
Conservation & Environment, promised 'to 
pursue the matter to achieve a logical outcome 
and...raise the matter with the ARC'. Editor 


Useless 

I have just picked up Wild no 54 and was 
delighted to find an article about walking the 
Rendezvous Creek area of Namadgi National 
Park in it. 

I have walked extensively in Namadgi since 
moving to the Australian Capital Territory 
nearly 15 years ago and Rendezvous Creek 
has been a part of the route on numerous 
walks. Martin Chalk's article was well written 
and his description of the walk excellent. 

However, there should be a warning issued 
about walking in the region. The Rendezvous 
Creek-Nursery Swamp areas suffer from the 
same malady as the Mt Selwyn-Kiandra 
areas. The bedrock is ferrous and compasses 

Peter Thomas 
Isabella Plains, ACT 
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LITE TREK 


Together -i 


unbeatable combination 
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The Inside Story... 

MicroFibre 

• Offers down-like comfort, yet, at equal 
weight, is warmer than down. 

• Fibres are actually five times thinner than a 
human hair 0.95 Denier. 

• Offers today's highest thermal performance 
from a man made fill. 

• Exceptional softness and comfort, without 
compromising warmth. 

• Maintains insulating value, even when wet. 

• Effective at blocking radiant heat loss, 
while greatly reducing conductive heat loss. 

• Durable and moisture-resistant. 

• Front load machine washable, dryable, and 
may be dry cleaned. 

• Guaranteed to contain no Polyolefin 


Du Pont Certified 

Quallofil* 

• 7-hole fibres trap and hold body heat. 
Special coating increases sleeping bag 
compatibility and allows garments to fit 
closer to the body, eliminating gaps where 
warm air can escape and cold air can 
penetrate. 

• Maintains its warmth, even when wet. 

• Superior loft without added weight. 

• Soft, durable, and quick drying. 

• Front load machine washable, dryable. 

• Tough tested in some of the worlds most 
rugged cold weather conditions - from Mt 
Everest and the North Pole to Antartica. 
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. ergonom/. 


act 


comp 



Temperature Rating 

+8c 


Outside Test Temperature 

+4c 


Inside Probe 

+24c 


Total weight 

920g 


Fill + weight 

Micro Fibre 300g # 


Construction 

Inner Stitch Free 


Design: Tapered only not double insulated Standard | 


Draft Tube + Tape Protector at zip 



Water Repellent, Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon / 1 


Stuff Type 

Standard | 


Size 

14 x 30cms 1 


Recommended retail price 

S112.00 



Temperature Rating 

Oc 


Outside Test Temperature 

-3c 


Inside Probe 

+24c 


Total weight 

llOOg 


Fill + weight 

SOOg Quallofil • 


Construction 

Inner stitch free 


Draft Tube & Tape Protector at zip 

✓ 


| Water Repellent, Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon / | 


Stuff Compression Type 

✓ 


Size Extended 

19 x 40cms 


Size Compressed 

19 x 30cms 


Recommended retail price 

S112.00 




Temperature Rating 

-3c 


Outside Test Temperature 

-6c 


Inside Probe 

+2 7c 


Total weight 

1400g 


Fill + weight 

800g Quallofil • 


Construction 

Inner stitch free 


Draft Tube & Tape Protector at zip 

✓ 


1 Water Repellent, Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon / 1 


Stuff Compression Type 

✓ 


Size Extended 

21 x45cms 


Size Compressed 

21 x 35cms 


Recommended retail price 

SI 32.00 




Temperature Rating 

-8c 


Outside Test Temperature 

-10c 


Inside Probe 

+27c 


Total weight 

1600g 


| Fill + weight 800g Quallofil + 300g Micro Fibre •# | 


Construction 

Double wall | 


Draft Tube & Tape Protector at zip 

✓ | 


| Water Repellent, Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon / | 


Stuff Compression Type 

✓ 


Size Extended 

21 x 45 cms 


Size Compressed 

21 x 35 cms 


Recommended retail price 

$152.00 


GENTLE 
TAPER 
AT FOOT 
• With ample 
room for 
feet to move 


DOUBLE 
LAYER OF 
INSULATION 
AT SHOULDER 
-For greater 


30% EXTRA 
INSULATION 
AT FOOT 
-Both top 
& bottom 
For greater 
warmth 


Introducing new ergonomic design features 
to make our bags even better than before! 
Plus, with the unique compression bag, 
you'll find everything you've 
been dreaming of. 

WARNING! Beware of inferior 
imitations. Insist on getting 
the original article. 

- These Roman Bags are 
made in Australia. See them 
now at your local dealer. 


HOMttS 













































































Accident Care on the ‘Wild Side’ 

The simple solution for the smart adventurer! 


Accidents and injuries often occur when 
enjoying Australia’s outdoors, working, 
playing sport or even when we are at home. 
Whatever our adventure, whether it be 
bushwalking, abseiling, canoeing, four- 
wheeling, caving, climbing, hang-gliding, 
BASE jumping, fishing, sailing, skiing or 
picnicking with the family, we are all drawn 
to the majesty and wonder of Australia’s vast 
expanses and are aware that with the 
exhilaration of our chosen activities injury is 
an ever present, if unwelcome, possibility. It 
could be as simple as a sprain or strain or it 
could be a major injury or fracture. 

No longer do we need to look for tree limbs, 
carry newspaper or bulky splints, tear up 


clothing or damage expensive equipment. 
Improvisation has now been made incredibly 
simple and effective with SAM® Splint. 

SAM ® Splint is around half the size of a 
one litre milk container and unrolls to 
92 cmx 11 cm. 

Below you can see SAM® Splint provides the 
ability to treat a myriad of common and not 
so common injuries. It is, without doubt, one 
of the simplest and most effective splints 
available in Australia, allowing you to provide 
support without delay and with a minimum 
of fuss. 

Look at this! Weighing only 138 grams, 

SAM® Splint can be stored flat or as it comes 


in the roll. The outer cover of closed-cell 
foam is non-absorbent and non-adherent to 
skin allowing it to be used with open wounds 
while facilitating easy cleaning for re-use. It 
can be used many, many times and can be 
x-rayed through. Available for under $30.00 it 
is quite simply what the outdoor enthusiast 
and professional alike have been asking for 
for years. 

From the Himalayan peaks to the depths of 
the ocean, from the winter Olympics to the 
America’s Cup, SAM® Splint has proven itself 
effective and reliable. 



Call your local supplier today for a demonstration: 


Queensland 

New South Wales 

Tasmania 

Western Australia 

Trade inquiries 

St John Ambulance Sales 

Rescue Equipment 

Backpackers Bam 

Rescue Training Australia 

Em-Care International 

Phone 07 852 1927 

Phone 02 264 2902 

Phone 004 24 3628 

Phone 09 300 0222 

Phone 004 24 9770 

Fax 07 852 1284 

Fax 02 264 2035 

Fax 004 23 1119 

Fax 09 300 0271 

Fax 004 24 4844 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia 

Northern Territory 


Chemisell First Aid Supplies 

Allied First Aid 

Shield/St James First Aid 

Medlab and First Aid Supplies 


Phone 02 799 3966 

Phone 03 720 7999 

Phone 08 349 8069 

Phone 089 47 0586 


Fax 02 797 8999 

Fax 03 739 6308 

Fax 08 349 8068 

Fax 089 47 0581 



Injury management just couldn’t be made easier! Get a SAM® Splint today 
and enjoy Australia whatever tomorrow may throw at you. 



























Rossi Boots 





FOR PEOPLE 
ON THE GO! 


Premium natural ingredients 
Hearty portions 
Home-cooked taste 
Quick and easy 
Spice to taste 
No artificial colour, 
flavour or preservative 
Reusable, reclosable bag 


Distributed by 

Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 


Steeled for action on the move. SIGG’s ingenious Traveller Cookset weighs just 1.13 kg and is only 10 cm 
high. You’d never think it contained an efficient spirit burner, two pans and a lid/frying pan. Plus a double 


wind-screen for all-weather protection. This tough special-steel set is already c 
classic with hard-boiled travellers. SIGG—hot stuff on the road. 


The Traveller's Companion. 



Distributed by 


ANSCO PTY LTD 

Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 





















PATAGONIA 



Alpine Recreation Ltd. 

PO Box 75, Lake Tekapo, New Zea 


MAKE SURE YOUR DRINKING 
WATER IS SAFE._ 

MAKE SURE IT’S PUR. 


HOW THEY WORK 
TRITEK 




Mr 

□ 







PUR Traveler 

Compact. Perfect for over¬ 
seas travel. 

Weight: 340 gr 
Output: One cup of water 
instantly 

Cartridge capacity: 

400 litres (approx) 


PUR Scout 

Microbiologically pure water, at a very 
affordable price. 

Weight: 340 gr 

Output: up to 1000 ml per minute 
Cartridge capacity: 

750 litres (approx) 


PUR Explorer 

The most advanced water 
purifier you can buy. 

Weight: 590 gr 
Output: up to 1500 ml per 
minute 

Cartridge capacity: 

2000 litres (approx) 


il product catalogue—OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PH (02) 517 1155 FAX (02) 550 2969 
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IF YOU CAN’T SEE 
WHAT YOU’RE DOING IN THE DARK 


pETZL ZC 

• Adjustable elastic headband 

- (its head or helmet • Bezel twist off-on switch 

• Light tilts so you can see what you're doing, • Water resistant tough design 

or where you're going • Stores its own spare bulb 

• Zoom focus for beam or spotlight 
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When your 
clothing is 
all that stands 
between you 
and the 
elements , it 
had better be 
good! 

Wilderness Equipment packs, 
clothing and tents have been 
proven and refined in 
Antarctica and the world's 
great ranges, wherever 
adventurers and their clothing 
face the greatest challenges. 
Wilderness Equipment, 
putting protection and comfort 
between you and the elements. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Bax 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 



Peregrine has climbing expeditions to the tallest summit in each continent: 

Everest (Asia), Aconcagua (South America), Kilimanjaro (Africa), Elbrus (Europe), Vinson 
(Antarctica), Carstenz Pyramid (Australasia), McKinley (North America)... and more. 


8,000 metres: Shishapangma, Cho Oyu (Tibet). 7,000 metres: Kanguru, Pumori (Nepal), Diran 
(Pakistan), Pik Korzhenevsky (Tadjikistan). 6,000 metres: Mera, Ramdung, Chulu West (Nepal). 
High Altitude Trekking: Makalu to Everest Traverse, 

Kanchenjunga (Nepal), Everest Kanshung Face (Tibet), 

K2-Concordia (Pakistan), Chomolhari Base Camp (Bhutan). 


For detailed information phone: 

Melbourne (03) 663 8611, Sydney (02) 290 2770. 


JPeregrine 



ROOTS 



1953-Edelrid invents the kernmantle 
rope. Stronger, lighter, harder wearing 
and more kink-resistant than anything 
else available. 

1995-Evolution continues at Edelrid. 
Advanced technology lifts the 
standards. Today’s ropes are safer, 
stronger, have improved sheath 
durability and are totally kink-resistant. 
Edelrid-the rope. 
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Rated by Climbing magazine (issue 144, 
May 1994) as This year’s best buy’ tor 
all-purpose boots. This excellent all¬ 
round boot is substantial enough for 
cracks, yet soft enough for bouldering or 
indoor walls. It features full sticky 
^. rands and, like all La Sportiva 
. mi shoes, the incredibly sticky, 
'mST * high-performance XSV 
Vibram rubber. 


The Mythos is the perfect synthesis of 
comfort, performance and innovation. 
The revolutionary lacing system 
guarantees uniform distribution of 
tension around the foot. The toe of the 
shoe is an optimum design for pockets. 
The mid-sole is made from a special 
material, ‘Ibiflex’, that improves support 
and precision without 
X. detracting from the 
S&2C" excellent sensitivity 
- ' _ and performance. 


Available from the 
following Intertrek 


QLD: 

ADVENTURE 

CAMPING 

EQUIPMENT 

Townsville 
Ph (077) 75 6116 













Available from your local 
climbing store. 
Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies. 
Ph:(02)5171155 
Fax: (02) 550 2969 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 Phone: (08) 346 6061 Fax: (08) 340 0675 


THE WATER’S FINE... 

...when footwear is treated to Aquaseal Leather Waterproofer 
and Conditioner. Aquaseal’s unique formula penetrates leather to 
provide maximum protection. Feet stay warm 
and dry—footwear lasts longer. 

Aquaseal offers a full line of products 
designed to preserve and protect outdoor gear. 

Easy to use and friendly to the environment. 

Call or write for your free catalogue today. 


Mechanical and electronic checks 
have their limits. Only the extra 
surety of a pair of hands gives the 
maximum in quality and safety. 

Every single metre of Edelrid rope 
is checked by hand. 

We meet our obligations. 
Edelrid-the quality-the rope. 

(edelrid) 


THE LEADING SPECIALISTS 
Established 1968 
A/HernUo^mmS/C 

SYDNEY 

491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 5888 

CHATSWOOD 

66 Archer St, Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02) 419 6955 
MAIL ORDER 
491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Fax (02) 264 2645 


Where you’ll find the best 
names in the outdoors... 


© 

GARMONT 

On top, down under 


■ Men’s or 
ladies' 
lasts 

■ Vibram 

Skywalk 

soles 

■ All full- 
leather 
imported 
quality 


Please send me information on 

Name- □ Travel goods 

Address- Q Bushwalking 

_ Q Climbing 
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SYDNEY: 790 George Street, Haymarket, New South Wales 2000 100 % Australian owned. 


Every item of Thomas Cook 
Adventure Clothing has been 
specifically designed for total, 
easy wearing comfort. So no 
matter where your body and spirit 
takes you in the world of daring 
and adventure, you’ll find this 
clothing provides unrestricted 
movement combined with all the 
practical features you could ever 
want or need. 

If you have a desire to go all 
the way to the top, then Thomas 
Cook Adventure Clothing is the 
way to go. 

For your nearest Thomas 
Cook Adventure Clothing stockist 
phone: Melbourne (03) 894 1277, 
Sydney (02)212 6616 


Made to take you 
all the way to the top. 


CLOTHING COMPANY 


























ECO FLEECE - an ecologically sustainable stor 



the Battle 
to Clean Up 
Our Planet 


are You 
a Warrior 
Against 
WASTE? 


JUST IMAGINE WALKING 
AROUND IN A JACKET MADE 
FROM 25 PLASTIC DRINK 
BOTTLES! IT WILL FEEL 
LUXURIOUSLY SOFT, 

comfortablywarm.be 

FAST DRYING AND HAVE ALL 
THE HIGH PERFORMANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS YOU 
EXPECT FROM AN OUTDOOR 
FLEECE GARMENT MADE 
BY KATHMANDU. 
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environmental statement. It may not match the grandeur 
and natural beauty of the magnificent Franklin River but 
it won’t hurt the environment and it won’t let you down 
on performance or style. A generous cut with two zip- 
closure hand-warming pockets plus chest pocket. Half- 
lined in front to keep out chill winds and self-cuffed at 
waist and wrist with our warmest ECOFLEECE 300 
fabric. 

Colours: aubergine/spruce, dark teal!ink, olive/aubergine, 
ink! olive 


Marmot Jumper 

This is an ECOFLEECE 200 classic T-neck jumper to 
which we’ve added several useful features — a zip chest 
pocket and snug hand-warmer pockets. Like the marmot, 
this is a furrily warm, active critter of a jumper, offering 
lightweight warmth and a comfortable, loose fit that 
makes it a great choice for any active outdoor person 
concerned about the environment. 

Colours: amethyst, jasper, garnet 


Sizes: SMLXL 
Price $169.50 


Sizes: SMLXL 
Price $149.50 


ECOFLEECE fabric uses everyday waste to make an extraordinary product. It’s made from 89% post¬ 
consumer recycled polyester fibre, sourced from granulated plastic PET bottles. The recycled polyester fibre 
is knitted into an ECOFLEECE fabric which has the same warmth and durability as virgin polyester fleece. 

Purchasing a Kathmandu ECOFLEECE jacket or jumper helps protect the environment, while 
you enjoy the benefits of the best kind of modem technology. Garments made from ECOFLEECE not only 
have the high performance characteristics to keep you warm, dry and comfortable but are also a significant 
step towards cleaning up the planet and enabling us to live in an ecologically sustainable way. Every hour 
there are 2.5 million plastic beverage bottles discarded in the USA! 

The environmental performance of ECOFLEECE is supported by Scientific Certification Systems, 
which is the USA’s main watchdog for certification of environmental claims and procedures. They give the 
EcoSpun™ fibre from which ECOFLEECE fabric is made a resounding thumbs-up in their evaluation. 

Initially, Kathmandu is introducing two styles in the ECOFLEECE fabric but we eventually hope 
to have most of our extensive range of fleece clothing and thermal underwear made from recycled fibre. 



KATHMANDU 


Melbourne 

373 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne Vic 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
FITZROY 

Warehouse Outlet 

161 Smith St 
Fitzroy Vic 3065 
Ph (03) 419 1868 

Canberra 

Shop CG04, Canberra Cento 
City Walk, Civic ACT 2601 
Ph (06) 257 5926 

Sydney 

Town Hall Arcade 
Cnr Kent 8c Bathurst Sts 
Ph (02) 261 8901 

Brisbane 

144 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley Qld 4006 
Ph (07) 252 8054 

Australian 

Mailorder 

161 Smith St 
Fitzroy Vic 3065 
Ph (03) 419 1868 
Toll Free 1 800 333 484 
Fax (03) 416 2286 












BOUND 




Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more, phone 1800 267 999 or 
(02) 261 2200 or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
□ Pack & Paddle Camps 
D Challenge Course (aged 17-30) 
f’ □ Adult Course (aged over 30) 

_ AW SUMMER 1995 


BLACK-WATER 



RAFTING 


An adventure definitely out of the ordinary. 

Discover the secret Nullarbor—a place of 
underground rugged peaks, fiords and pristine 
lakes. If you enjoyed white-water rafting, then 
experience the thrill of black-water rafting and 
‘space walking’ the largest underground lakes in 
the Southern hemisphere. Explore some of the most 
awesome caves in Australia, with no 
experience necessary. 

3- to 9-DAY Adventures available. 
OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 
Phone/fax: (08) 388 2552 mM 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
\ND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 




THE 

CLIMBING 

COMPANY 


For Expert Instruction at Mt Arapiles, 
Australia's finest climbing venue. 

■ Group rates that are 

affordable for schools 1 | 
and clubs. i 

■ Courses at all levels. \ , 
Beginners to advanced. > 1 

■ Guided climbs. ^ 

| Available 7 days a ) 

week £i 

Phone Louise Shepherd or . 
Chris Peisker (053) 87 1329 \ 

See classifieds for more information 
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GREAT OUTDOOi 
WITH BUA 


205 Gipps Street 
PO Box 5, Abbotsford 
Victoria 3067, Australia 
Phone: (03) 417 2122 
Fax: (03) 416 0830 










PRODUCT RELEASE 

100% Australian canvas bushwalking packs for under $300 



Free Pelion pack 

Mention this ad and try on a Snowgum 
Pelion pack in any store before 31 
March 1995 and we’ll enter you into a 
draw to win one of these fantastic 
packs. 


Easily accessible large li( 


'Comfort plus’ ladder 
adjustable harness system 
uses EVA padding, HDPE 
support and breathable nylon 
mesh tor extra support 


Designed and built in Australia 
from the finest materials and 
components available to give 
you an affordable, hard- 
wearing backpack guaranteed 
to last. 


INDIAN PACIFIC TRAVEL PACK 


Built in Australia, double-stitched 
and bound seams, ‘comfort plus’ 
adjustable harness, zip-off day pack. 


Snowgum’s new range of 
bushwalking and travel 
packs are built in Australia 
from Ultra 12 canvas and 
1000-denier, PU-coated 
Kodra. Double-stitched 
and bound seams, 
comfort plus adjustable 
harness—great for long 
walks. 


SNOWGUM 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

CHATSWOOD: 3 Spring St 
HURSTVILLE:1 Carrington Ave 
PARRAMATTA: 73 Macquarie St 
NEWCASTLE: 516 Hunter St 
WAGGA WAGGA: 38 Tompson St 
VICTORIA 

MELBOURNE: 360 Lonsdale St 
HAWTHORN: 644 Glenferrie Rd 


(02) 412 2113 
(02) 580 7842 
(02) 635 7715 
(049) 29 3304 
(069) 21 2465 

(03)6701177 
(03) 819 4100 


MOORABBIN: 880 Nepean Hwy 
BALLARAT: 403 Sturt St 
BENDIGO: 79 Mitchell St 
GEELONG: 172 Moorabool St 


HOBART: 107 Murray St 
PERTH: 581 Murray St 


(03) 555 7811 
(053) 31 3672 
(054) 43 8226 
(052) 21 6618 


(002) 31 0312 
(09) 321 5259 


DARWIN: Bagot Rd, Coconut Grove Village (089) 481717 
ACT SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

BRADDON: 26 Mort St (06) 257 2250 

QUEENSLAND SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

BRISBANE: 132 Wickham St (07) 252 4744 

SA SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

Anci Aine. loo D.mHIa Qt mst 5544 



SNOWGUM 





ON TRACK. 

MAP READING AND 
CAMPING GUIDE 



DO YOU WANT TO - 

LEARN BUSH NAVIGATION V u 
READ A MAP Z 


USE A COMPASS 
IMPROVE 

_ EXISTING SKILLS 

THIS IS THE LATEST HOW TO' GUIDE 
EVEN EXPERIENCED ADVENTURERS AND TREKKERS 
WILL BENEFIT FROM On Tnok INFORMATION 
Around 100 pagas of text, diaflrams, maps and 
instructional advice in a format that is easily understood. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEND A STAMPED, 

--- SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 

A OR TO ORDER YOUR PERSONAL 
) COPY, FORWARD A CHEQUE, 
t«"7 MONEY ORDER, MASTERCARD, 
BANKCARD OR VISA DETAILS TO: 
A.N.S.A.S. PO BOX 675, CHELTENHAM, VIC. 3192 


A C 




Tlo 

From Holds & Panels 
to Complete Wall Systems 
Guardian Harnesses 
& Accessories 



McNETT OUTDOOR 


SEAM, 


GRiP 


FLEXIBLE URETHANE 
FORMULA...WATERPROOF! 
PERMANENT! 

Tents, Tarps, Rucksacks, 

Rainwear, Foul-weather Gear, 

Boat Covers, Inflatable 
Mattresses and Toys, 

Footwear, Ski Wear, Gloves, 

Trailer and Convertible Tops 
and More! 

With Brush Applicator 
Ideal for Natural & Synthet 
Fabrics, Waterproof 
Laminates, Leather, 

Vinyl & More. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Ph: (02) 5171155, Fax: (02) 550 2969 




A The Tibetan side of EVEREST 
offers some of the BEST SKI 
TOURING ON THE PLANET! 

☆ From the foot of the North 
Col we will ski, explore and 
climb at 6500-7200 metres. 

& The beautiful peak of 
KARTAPHU (7283 metres) is 
six kilometres north of 
Everest and has only had 
one ascent (Eric Shipton, 
1935). 

& We plan to SKI round the 
North-east ridge of 
EVEREST to the Rabu La 
(6550 metres), then attempt 

the FIRST AUSTRALIAN 
ASCENT OF KARTAPHU. 

* SEPTEMBER 1995. 

SUMMITS 

Fax (002) 27 9428 
Phone (002) 27 9428 

GPO Box 1159, Hobart, Tas 7001 



Presents 

The Ultimate Five 
Day Queensland 
Action Adventure 

Day] 

Experience the crystal waters of 
Byron Bay snorkling or scuba diving 
at world - renowned dive sites. 

Days 2 and 3 

Travel through majestic South East 
Queensland to the Boonah region 
and thrill to two days of 
rockclimbing and abseiling while 
camping out in the true spirit of 
adventure surrounded by unspoiled 
wilderness. 

Day 4 

The adventure continues as we head 
to the Wyvanhoe Dam and hoard our 
kayaks for a 22 km paddie down the 
Brisbane River. 


Day 5 


The final day of the tour does not 
just wind up - it explodes! With your 
new - found friends you take to arms 
and clash in the action sport of 
Skirmish. 

Don’t Choose ONE 
Adventure Sport for your 
Holiday - 

DO IT ALL ! 

Phone today to receive 
your brochure and 

full list of inclusions 

(07) 857 8004 

Fax (07) 357 1323 

Group Booking Discounts Available 

PO Box 509 
Lutwyche Qld 4030 

































KIMBERLEY 

BUSHWALKING 

EXPEDITIONS 



PIONEER+WATER=FUN 


Designed and manufactured in 
Australia, the Pioneer Rebel has 
exceptional stability - making it 
suitable for experts and novices alike. 

The tough polyethylene hull 
(3.84m long x 0.63m wide) minimises 
contact damage with rocks and snags, 
and the in-built U.V. inhibitors give 
maximum protection against the sun. 

The Pioneer Rebel is lightweight 
for easy handling, and its roomy 
cockpit and in-built buoyancy make it 


an excellent choice for hire fleets. But 
above all, the PioneeF Rebel is Fun. 

Ring Nylex Rotomould for 
information and details of your nearest 
distributor. (03) 551 2111 
(02) 648 4599 
(07) 268 7633. 

Calls outside 
Melbourne 

metro area _____ 
008335195, NYLEX 
toll free. 


Maps & Books 
for 

• &USRttMK\NG 
•ROGftMNG 
•CflNOGNG _ 

• X-COUNTM SKIING 
•FISHING 

• ORIENTEERI NG 

• BOOTING 

• CBN\P\NG 

• OMB\NG 

h Melbourne 
7 MaP Centre 

740 tUaverley Rd, Chadstone 3148 



Join a 
scientific 
expedition 


to a remote and wild area 
of Australia and help to 
collect data for the 
preservation of our 
natural heritage. 

• mixed expeditions 

• womens’ desert 
expeditions 

• rain-forest expeditions 

• youth expeditions 

ANZSES 
(a non-profit 
organisation) 

P0 Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Phone (03) 690 5455 
Fax (03) 690 0151 



Join us on one of our 1995 
expeditions and become one of 
the few non-Aboriginal people to 
have explored these remote 
wilderness regions. 



The Kimberley Coast 
March 26 - April 28 

Charter boats and float planes give 
you access to the region between 
the Berkeley and King George 
Rivers. The trip is divided into 
three sections, any of which may 
be done separately. 

The Isdell River 
May 7 - 23 

Fly to Mt Hart Station; follow a 
series of creeks to the Isdell River; 
follow the Isdell to Walcott Inlet 
where a float plane picks you up. 

Drysdale River National Park 
May 28 - June 18 

A three-week exploration of the 
largest national park in the 
Kimberley. 

With more than 50 scheduled 
departures, we offer you the most 
comprehensive bushwalking 
program in northern Australia. 
Ask us for details. 



Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Tel: (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 
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QUEST TENTS 



Quest tents are manufactured from the highest quality materials available and with the utmost 
attention to detail All flys and tent bodies are built with QuesTex 300™ while floors are 
constructed of 2101 nylon taffeta for additional abrasion resistance. A high-quality polyurethane 
coating is applied to flys and floors to ensure a watertight tent. All models have integral 
vestibules which provide additional storage and cooking space. All four-season tents have 
stake-out loops large enough to accommodate skis or pickets, along with multiple guy-line 
attachment points for increased wind stability. 

QuesTex 300 is a revolutionary new fabric that Quest has developed 
for exclusive use in this range of tents. 

QUEST LIFETIME WARRANTY 

All Quest products are backed by our Lifetime Warranty. They are made from premium-quality 
materials to ensure your satisfaction, and are fully guaranteed against defects in workmanship 
or material. Should a product fail due to a manufacturing defect, even after prolonged use, we 
will repair or replace it, at our option, without charge. 




This exciting new range of tents is only available at Mountain Designs. 

Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St (03) 670 3354 • Sydney 499 Kent St (02) 267 3822 • Perth 862 Hay St (09) 322 4774 • 
Canberra 7 Lonsdale St Braddon (06) 247 7488 • Cottesloe 31 Jarrad St (09) 385 1689 • Brisbane 105 Albert St (07) 221 6756 • 
Katoomba 190 Katoomba St (047) 82 5999 • Hawthorn 654 Glenferrie Rd (03) 818 1544 • Adelaide 121 Grenfell St 
(08) 232 0690 • Morwell 20 Tarwin St (051) 34 3411 
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Vp®E s Climbing Walls 




If you've got to get out of town, let us help you, 


Right out of town to one of the most beautiful places on earth, the Tasmanian 
wilderness. Tasmania's Temptations Holiday Book Outdoor Escapes has a range of 
holidays that will introduce you to a world of adventure, excitement and natural 
grandeur that is truly unique. 

Why not try any of the following escapes: 

Franklin River Rafting - 5 days from $990per person 

Bushwalking, Cycling and Rafting -14 days from $1,580 per person 

The Overland Track, Cradle Valley to Lake St Clair - 8 days from $895 per person 

Walking Tour, Freycinet National Park - 4 days from $895 per person 

Port Davey Wilderness Camp - 7 days from $1,275 per person 

A free copy of the Tasmania’s Temptations Holiday Book will give you lots of 
good reasons to get out of town! 

Mail to: Tasmania's Temptations Holidays, PO Box 1469, Launceston TAS 7250. 


Address. 


■Tasmania's 


■y— Tasmania's 
/Holidays 
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Adventure at 
your Doorstep 

Few thrills can exceed the exhilaration of scaling 
the heights, rafting rivers or riding your bike down 
an alpine road after a glorious sunrise. And right 
here, in the Victorian Alps, some of the wildest 
settings for all these adventures are to be found. 
Our range of activities includes rockclimbing, 
abseiling, white-water rafting, canoeing, hiking, 
mountaineering, ski touring and multi-activity 
programmes. 

• All this great action only two hours from 
Melbourne 

• Don't miss the spring, hot white-water rafting 

' -1| experience the challenge and the 

Duntains for yourself 

Mountain Adventure 
Safaris 

Phone: (03) 817 4683 
Fax: (03) 817 1477 * 

Mobile: 018 574 746 2 


magic of the m 



RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



5-, 7- & 11-DAY TRIPS 
December 1994 to March 1995 
Also day trips available 

RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 
63 Channel Highway, Throona, Tasmania 7053 
Phone/Fax (002) 27 9516 


Bushwalkers 

send for information on our new 
bushwalker-style trek in the 


Himalaya 



HieTreLLing Company 

11 Lonsdale St. • Braddon • ACT 2601 

Ph: (06) 257 6494 
Fax: (06) 257 2963 

Travel Agents Lie: No. 225/D/2 
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. T wonder if they'i 
friendly.'' Near th< 
Fortress, Grampia 
Victoria. 

Stephen Down - 


PO Box 415, Prahran, 











Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



Timberline Tents in use by 
Tim Macartney-Snape 
tluring the 1990 sea 
to summit expedition 

courtesy Australian Geographic 


It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 



Eureka! 


Trade enquiries: 

JOHNSON CAMPING 

A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 

Australia Pty. Limited (Incorporated in New South Wales A.C.N. 003 929 126) 
PO Box 318, Enrington, NSW 2115. Telephone (02) 748 0199. Fax (02) 748 0803. 



















For people who leave the 

beaten track - rain, hail or blizzard with 

a loaded pack on their backs. We have designed 

three highly functional Supplex Gore-Tex fabric 

jackets. All are cut for action even when wearing warm layers underneath and feature a zipped exter¬ 
nal entry waterproof pocket. 

The Nimbus is a hip-length jacket designed to be worn with our Drop-Seat Alppettes. The 
Nimbus is equally at home front-pointing on an ice face or freestyle skiing down a steep 
snow-filled gully. This jacket won’t foul a climbing harness, has generous pockets at the chest that are 
accessible when wearing a pack and the weather-proof hood zips neatly into the high, 
protective collar. 

The Stratus jacket sits just below your backside and won’t get in the way when skating, strid¬ 
ing forward or telemarking. Featuring our totally weather-proof 3 way adjustable hood which rolls and 
clips down to form a collar. The two hand-warmer pockets sit behind the cargo pockets. 

The Cirrostratus is a knee length jacket, that complements the traditional shorts and gaiters 
clothing combination. As with the Stratus this jacket features our totally weather-proof 3 way adjustable 
hood, keeping out the foulest of weather without restricting peripheral vision. 
Two hand-warmer pockets are situated behind the cargo pockets. 



Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St. (03) 670 3354 • Sydney 499 Kent St. (02) 267 3822 • Perth 862 Hay St.(09) 322 4774 
• Canberra 7LcmsdafeStB»addon (06) 247 74 88 • Cottesloe 31 Jarrad St. (09)385 1689 • Brisbane 105 Albert St.(07) 221 6756 
Katoomba 190 Katoomba St. (047) 82 5999 • Hawthorn 654 Glenferrie Rd. (03) 818 1544 
Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Pde. (07) 216 0462 ‘Adelaide 203 Rundle St. (08) 232 0690 
Parramatta 310 Church St. (02) 893 7100 • Morwell 20 Tarwin St. (051) 343 411 












